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in teen years old, and one which deserves to be better known © 


Our thanks are due to several subscribers for kindly sup- throughout the State. It is at present officered as follows: 


plying us with the missing number of Unity asked for in President,—J ohn A. Roche, Chicago; Vice-presidents,—J. : 
the last issue. N. Sprigg, Quincey; Mrs. C. J. Richardson, Princeton; C. W.- 


Brown, Rockford; Secretary,—Rev. J. R. Effinger, Bloom- 
The Unitarian Herald says that the Society for the Con- ‘ington; Treasurer,—C. E. Switzer, Galesburg. 


version of the Jews has expended $85,427 and has made | 1 ae ——- 
four converts. This may be good business, but it is rather! The Rev. Dr. Sweetser, of Philadelphia, in. his opening — 
expensive. sermon at Peoria, stated one of the necessary conditions of ~ 


a = life, not for the Universalist Church only, but for all churches 7 


The Ymofynydd thinks that John Tunis’ wise saying in when he said: “ Our church, if it is to prosper as it ought 
the Christian Register “that women should not preach un- to, must never let the progressive spirit die, but like the © 


less they are able to,” might well be extended to cover the Spartans who in battle threw their spears before them and | 
male sex also . then fought their way up to them, it must commit itself te — 


the cause of progress and must constantly strive to make | 


Rev. Enoch, Powell thinks that Nebraska is in great need advancement all along the line of conflict between what is 
of a Unitarian academy, and that there are several cities eee ane Waet 1 wet tue ee. 
which would give very liberally of land and money for a 
establishing one within their borders. . | Owing to the peculiar balance of the two dominant party 

platforms, the political discussion this year has been largely” 
rp a moral discussion on a national scale which will doubtless” 
result in a rise of standards. Parties in future will be 
more careful about the personal righteousness of their can-™ 
didates, and public men will be forced to note that private 
character is a stronger political ally than has hitherto been” 
thought. It is widely felt that the worst political enemy ; 
One of the hopeful signs of the presidential campaign of the winner has been his own misdeeds, and that the 
just closed is the fact that women have taken more active | loser was conquered by his own record. 
interest in it than in any preceding one, and whatever intro- | 
duces woman as a moral force into politics is so far a matter 
for rejoicing. 


The Vegetarian Society of London is giving a series o 
dinners to invited guests in order to show how ample and 
attractive is the bill of fare offered us by dame Nature from 
her garden, without trenching upon animal life. 


We go to press too early to note the proceedings of the” 
Michigan Conference which is in session this week, but we) 
take special pleasure in commending the attendance of as 

The Current tells us that $18,500 was paid for forty of many of our readers as possible at the forthcoming meet- 
the pictures that hung in the Chicago Exposition this fall, ings of the Wisconsin and Indiana Conferences mentioned 
and regards it as an indication that art culture is on the in our announcement column. Wisconsin has the ol€ st 
increase in the West. Unfortunately there are other reasons State Conference in the West, and, with one exception, in 
than artistic ones which often prompt the purchase of costly the denomination. he character of its meetings has al 
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been high; and we trust that this one will be better 
_ than the last. Brother Jennings is fighting a lonely battle 
> in Indiana. We hope that his hands may be strengthened 
at the coming meeting. | 


ee ee ——_ 


' The Qurrent having heard that Vanderbilt has given 

* $500,000 to the College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
_ New York City, feels likeasking the other great millionaires: | 
“ Well, what do you propose to do?” There is nothing | 
_ impudent in the question. Any view of wealth other than that | 
- which regards it as.a trust to be wisely and conscientiously | 
' administered for the good of mankind is immoral and 
_ debilitating. A talent to make money honestly is a gift, 
' rare and valuable as is the power to write a noble poem or'| 
' to make an effective speech, and the possessor of the former? 
is holden to the same standard of ethics as are those 
endowed with the latter gifts. | 
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The thirteenth annual report of the Chicago Athenzeum, | 
from the hand of its efficient superintendent, EK. I. Galvin, | 
| isjust out. The work of the year has been peculiarly pros-| 
| perous, the educational work netting over $1,700 more than 
' ever before, aggregating nearly $11,000, which with the 
_ $4,000 receipts from the gymnasium makes about $15,000 it | 
> has earned of the $21,000 expenses. The year closes with 
_ aslight balance on hand. We know of no more commend- 
» able institution in the city than this quiet center of hard 
- work. It appeals to the patronage of all friends of practi-. 
_ eal culture and self-reliance. The report also contains in- 
_ teresting notices of the work of the Harvard Examination, 
_ the Flower-Mission and the Red Cross Society, which have 
| been fostered by this association. The whole pamphlet is’ 


for gratuitous copies to E. I. Galvin, Superintendent Chica- | 
_ go Athenzeum, Chicago. 


-_  Wewish we might feel certain that no apology is necessary 
- to any of our readers for the Jarge proportion of our limited 
given to Conference details. We know how difficult 
_ it is to get into type the ethical and intellectual vitality 
_ which make most Conference occasions seasons of real quick- | 
- ening. But the fostering of these organized instrumentali- | 
_ ties of religious culture throughout the West is so directly 
> in the line of the main purpose which called Uniry into. 


E being and for which its columns have labored from the be- 


* for the time being might be pleasanter reading. 


_ this State is not only the strongest Unitarian State in the 
_ West but also that its Unitarians are the most active, conse- 
' crated and self-denying. 


_,  Anexchange from across the water tells of a Sheffield 
_ Vicar sending a circular letter to the members of his parish 
_ “inviting the ladies and gentlemen to meet at the vicarage, 
_ the men and women at the town hall,” with special hearti- 
_ mess in the invitation extended to the servants. It also 
a vam of a rector addressing a note to his schoolmaster asking 

him to call at the back door rather than the front door of 
_ che rectory. The Christian church, it is claimed, is that 
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q reading and contains important information. Send | 
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household of humanity where artificial lines cease, and 
worldly ranks and positions are ignored. This baneful in- 
smuation of rank lines into the realm of religion is not con- 
fined to féreign shores. A prayer published - recently for 
the use of infant classes unconsciously introduces the bane- 
ful wealth line into their childish devotion. The well-to-do 
little sinners are taught to pray: “ Help us to earn some- 
thing to give to children who are poorer than we are. Help 
us to be willing to share our books and toys with those 
who havea few.” Suppose some ‘real poor’ little boy were 
to find himself in that infant class, one who had no books 
and no toys at all? Is there not here a tendency to make 
little Pharisees in bibs? 


— a or 


The following is the cordial official response made by the 
Universalist State Convention, at its annual meeting held at 
Peoria, Oct. 20-24, to the greetings of the National Uni- 
tarian Conference : 

The Universalist General Convention at its annual session in 
Peoria, Ill., cordially reciprocates the fraternal greeting 
of your body, felicitously conveyed through your Chair- 
man of the Council, the Rev. James De Normandie, and 
through your appointed agent, the Rev. J. Li. Jones. The con- 
vention recognizes, as your agent has well said, that both the 
fields of work and the objects aimed at by these two important 


branches of the Christian Church, are in many respects coinci- 


dent. Besides, therefore, unity of purpose there should be the 


utmost harmony of feeling, courtesy, fellowship and good will in 
prosecuting our respective efforts for the promotion of truth and 


righteousness. The Universalist Church rejoices in every noble 


achievement made by your organization, and most devoutly prays 
that it may have increasing prosperity in every Christian 
endeavor. E. H. Capen, 

(‘om 


R. BLAKELY, 
S. CRANE. 
We are sure the greetings will be as cordially received as 
they were given. 


Editors have no right to become discouraged, but there 
are times when a bit of assurance from a remote subscriber 
does greatly help even an editor— 

“To welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Strive and hold cheap the strain, 
Dare, never grudge the throe.’’ 

Perhaps the readers of Unity need to be encouraged 
sometimes to continue their faith in it, and so we will not 


sn resist the temptation to quote from a subscriber away out 
, that we conscientiously suppress other matter that 


West. Unlike most editorial tables ours is not crowded 


: : z. We par-| with this ki ’ literat hi kes the temptati 
- ticularly commend this number to our Illinois readers. The| “1 th > ee oo Rie Sa maenas: She someon 


_ work of Brother Effinger during the last year ought to in- | 
| terest the Unitarian churches in the State so profoundly that },, 
; it would lead them promptly to indorse his work for the | of the day within reach, I read Uniry first and could do without 


_ coming year with such generous support as would show that | it least. * * To us lonesome Unitarians in the West there is 


e greater. 


«When I hear Unity spoken disparagingly of, I feel as if my 
st friend is being slandered. With the best current literature 


no other paper like it. ‘To some of us who were beginning to fee! 
that there was no place for us religiously anywhere, its broader 
interpretation of Unitarianism has been very welcome. More 
than this, in literary matters it has been of invaluable help: 
Three societies in have been guided in their work 
by its suggestions. And lastly, these last hints as to a course in 
philosophy are what I have long wanted. I hope a few earnest 
young men here are going to pursue such a course. Surely so 
small a paper never filled a larger need.”’ 


The same mail brought us the following from a faithful 
brother working at one of our important posts. 


‘‘T hear from time to time strong words in Unity’s behalf from 
those who read it, I hope the list is lengthering somewhat. All 
copies sent to me I try to make tell somewhere. 1 think the work 
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would hardly go on without it now, where once nobody felt the 
need of it.”’ 

It is but fair to say that this mail was an exceptional one. 
We are not infrequently retninded of our defects, and those 
who continue to take Unity “for the cause’s sake even 
though it 7s a very poor paper, far from what it ought to be’’ 
receive our thanks, admiration and sympathy. 


THE UNIVERSALISTS. 


In our last we spoke of our visit to the general conven- 
tion of the Universalists recently held at Peoria, as a rep- 
resentative of the Council of the National Unitarian Con- 
ference, and in that note we promised to recur to the sub- 
ject again. This body, like the Unitarians, makes at any 
given time and place so small an exhibit in the way of activ- 
ity and achievements compared with sister churches, as to 
leave upon the average mind an impression quite insignificant, 
and when their work is mentioned at all, it is very apt to be 
in terms of reproach or contempt. But when they aggregate 
their strength and achievement on these national occasions, 
they make an impression, upon the mind of one who is at 
all accustomed to estimate moral forces and intangible 
verities, that is not only respectable but inspiring. They 
have over a century of heroic history. Their fathers waged 
a brave and holy war against one of the most infamous 
theological dogmas that ever soiled an ecclesiastical page. 
To a great extent they have won the battle and the names 
of their elder prophets are yet to receive from the Christian 
church at large the honor and reverence they do now re- 
ceive from the little household of faith that bear their name. 
But if we study the movement aright, Universalism as a 
sect has come into a critical epoch in its history. It must 
become truer to the spirit of universality to which the name 
is pledged, or else it will find itself trying to fight a losing 
battle of narrowness and exclusion among the Partialists. 
The absorbing interest of the Convention centered around 
the painful work of creed-tinkering. We would say profit- 
less work did we not believe that such discussions are in- 
evitable, and did we not discover in the heated debate, which 
lasted three long hours and which at times arose to real 
brilliancy of thought and manner, the indirect discussion of 
a question far more fundamental than the choice between 
the word restore and the word save in the third article of 
their creedlet. The real question was whether one can 
be an Universalist and find freedom in their ranks, while 
he tries to keep his thought abreast of the times, or whether 
membership in this fellowship implies a perpetual halt at a 
given line. It was sad to hear grave doctors of divinity 
plead the old argument of contentment with “things as 
they are,’ and of cowardice: “ Don’t begin to change be- 
cause you will never know where to stop,’ as if stopping 
anywhere in the intellectual life were a divine grace. Sadder 
still to hear brave women, earnest in reform, piteonsly plead 
to have the old stone remain in the foundation because for- 
sooth ‘we don’t know anything about the question any how 
—might as well have it this way as any other ;” and so they 
would introduce into their ranks their young ‘tmministers and 
novitiates by asking them to solemnly subscribe to a little 
dogma the merit of which lay i in the fact that “nobody can 
tell whether it is true or not.” But it was refreshing to 
find the educators of the body, so far as we could judge, 
solidly on the other side, saying: ‘Let us subscribe to 
what we believe to be true or else to nothing at all,” and 
protesting against the insinuation that wisdom died with the 


fathers, that the divine revelations were closed. The pro- — 
gressive party were defeated by a close vote, but the minor ~ 
ty were on the younger side of the house. Their ranks = 
will grow stronger. The majority will necessarily thin out: — 
The time is coming when the Universalists of America =~ 
will trust themselves without a creed, when they will be ~ 
through with the sixteenth century business of' creed-m : 
When they delegate that authority to each individual, - 
ing their common bond in religious life and an ethical pur- — 
pose, rather than in a 
‘‘ An old creed shrunk to a guess 
With a Christian people and a-Christian press, 
Who believe they believe it, more or less.”’ 

The Convention offered other points of in | 

study. One accustomed to work with the Unitarians 
could but notice that the Universalists were suffering as ~ 
much from a superabundance of machinery as the Unitari- © 

ans are from a lack of the same. The former have more © 
wheels than steam, the latter too much steam for the wheels. © 
The women in both bodies represented the hopeful side. ~ 
But in the gift of expression our Universalist sisters great- 
ly exceed our Unitarian women. The latter have always — 
excellent things to say but they frequently are not heard. 
The former were able to make some very common-place and — 
trite things interesting to the Convention by the effective 
way in which they said them. The Universalists were 
among the first, we believe, to introduce women into the — 
pulpit, and now have a larger number of them doing minis- ~ 
terial work than any other religious organization; and their 
success ought to be an encouragement to the many women — 
who are fitted for this most congenial and needed labor. 


‘MR. GANNETT’S “CHILDHOOD OF JESUS.” 


Seven and a half years ago W. C. Gannett, then Presi- | 
dent of the Western Sunday-school Society that was just — 
beginning to set up housekeeping in the obscure sky-parlor — 
at 59 Madison Street, and pastor of an unhoused missio E 
movement in St. Paul, modestly began the publication of a ~ 
series of twelve simple, brief lessons on the Childhood of ~ 
Jesus. They were planned not to cover more than four — 
pages each, and to be issued at once to meet the immediate, “a 
pressing need of such work in our Sunday-schools. The ~ 
first two lessons came promptly to hand. Then the third ~ 
began to surprise us by coming along in parts, confusing in ~ 
their suggestions, and burdened with | scholarly thought and — 
constructive criticism, until at the end of about two years — 
it appeared in an eighty- six page pamphlet entitled “The ~ 
Chosen Nation or The Growth of Religion,” in which was 7 
traced the rise and growth of the Hebrew race and a 
more graphically, tersely, and suggestively than is to be ~ 
found in any other form as far as we know. Then follow- | 
eda long silence. Church-building, club-shaping, much = 
work for Unity and our Western work besides, compelled Be. 
delays, but all this while the promise lay not only upon the — 
conscience, but in the heart and mind of Mr. Gannett. © 
The theme grew upon his hand and the material from which ~ 
his studies were to be elaborated accumulated, until the © 
table and even the floor of the St. Paul study were piled 
with it. About a year ago fresh interest and expectations — 
were awakened by the unexpected appearance of “The — 
Christmas Poem and The Christmas Fact” or the Birth of ~ 
Jesus, as number XIV in the Unity Series of Sunday-school 


Lessons. And now, at last, the original dream is more — 
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- realized in four pamphlets = printed, bearing the titles: , sets forth the claim of Miss Carroll, with extensive testi- 
- Part I, In Jesus’ d; Part II, In Jesus’ Home; Part-| monies from those high in authority as to the justice 
~ If], In Nazareth Town; Part IV, In Jerusalem and After; | and dignity of thesame. From this study we are thorough- 
- bearing the imprint of the Western Unitarian Sunday School | ly persuaded that Miss Carroll through the vigorous use of 
" Society, forming series XV, XVI, XVII and XVII of the | her ¢ and active codperation with Governor Hicks, did 
_ Unity Sunday-school Lessons. It is not our purpose to| much to keep the half-traitorous State of Maryland in the 
' review these lessons. We hope to secure for our columns} Union; that by dint of travelling, interviewing and the 
> im due time a careful estimate of them from some one not| vigor of her own mind, she did contribute towards that 
' so much “in the family.” But we believe that they will | diversion of the Western Army up the Tennessee river 
_ be found to be remarkable pieces of constructive work in | and into the interior away from the Mississippi, which was 
a difficult but most important field. Their critical value is|the beginning of that series of brilliant strategic move- 
» gecond only to their religious and ethical importance. The | ments on the part of the Western army that brought about 
_ @ritic and the prophet have kept close to one another in the | the final triumph of the Union cause; and that she did 
4 ion of these pages. The poet and the scholar have | enjoy the confidence, admiration and gratitude of Abraham 
- not broken faith with one another. Since these lessons! Lincoln, W. H. Seward, Secretary Stanton, Senator Wade 
_ were begun much important work has been done in the way and others. We recognize in the memorial a certain ex- 
of preparing Sunday-school lessons, but there has been | travagance of claim which it is unnecessary to set up, for 

e nothing publishes that to our mind compares in importance |the triumph of such a cause was never staked upon 
- with work. If they are not extensively used in our|one life or upon one battle, but it is enough that 
_Sunday-schools it will be proof of the crude condition | here is an unrecognized service and an unpaid soldier 
| of Sunday-school work and the primitive quality of our; who helped preserve the Union, which ought to re- 
' methods. Few will know the cost of these lessons, but we ceive that pittance of a pension which the Government 
_ can but rejoice that Mr. Gannett persisted to the end, even | means to give to every defender that has been brought to 
_ though it necessitated the neglect of other plans that were | dependence by high service. But Miss Carroll, bearing as 
_ dear and the use of time for which there were so many she does the ancestral name of one of the Nation’s 


_ other noble uses. It is an example of loyalty to a purpose |“ signers,” is not alone suffering the ungenerous neglect of 
_ and a standard of literary and critical excellence much need- | the Government that she and others have help to save, 
_ ed. We congratulate our brother on his release from an | whose rights are not recognized because they are women. 
' arduous and exacting task. He has earned a play-spell,| It has been announced that Mother Bickerdyke, valiant 
_ won the right to go to Boston, have a good time, then come general as she was, saving hundreds of lives that they might 
- back to his own in the West and be one of us in some fresh | be again lost in a more effective way for the Government, is 


4 of labor. B _ |meglected and needy in her old age. There are doubtless 
| _WOMAN’S WORK DURING THE WAR. : 


‘maby others who deserve at the hands of the Government a 
part of that money that is too lavishly poured out upon 
thousands of able-bodied pensioners, whose claims have been 
recognized more on account of their importunity than on 
account of their needs or merits. 

The pressure of other cares has belated this expression of 
8 pathy for Mrs. Gannett in her effort to secure recogni- 


“ tion by Congress of the services and needs of Miss Carroll, 
_ Gannett, of Malden, Mass., who, as representative of the | and of our anxiety that justice should be done to all the 


_ Woman's Relief Corps, hdd made the long journey thither | women who lit up the horrors of war with their divine 
_ for the purpose of presenting to the old soldiers the claims soldiery. ur attempt made through these columns some 


_ of one who was none the less a fellow patriot because a/| time ago to find the whereabouts of Mother Bickerdyke has 
- woman— Miss Ann Ella Carroll, of Maryland, who, it was | ag yet proved unfruitful, although we have received several 
claimed, had rendered invaluable Services to the Govern- sympathetic communications. We commend to our readers, 
_ ment by calling to its attention and helping it to plan the first | and particularly to those of them who have any influence 
_ successful strategic movement of the Western army, and in | with our law-makers, the study of the above-named docu- 
_ many other ways had rendered signal service to the Govern-| ment and the consideration of these peculiar “rights of 
_ ment in its extremity. Mrs. Gannett was prepared further | women.” 
por that this heroine of the war was now aged, in 
an health and stzaitened ciroumstances, living in cbscuri- Believe in God as Jesus believed in him—not merel 
ty - ant, —— ed the a une pe he me by a far off, inscrutable, unknown force, not only as the myste- 
“* C i ha Cleims pt saree of the 5. wt R> rious basis of all being, but as the life within your life, the 
ae te claims of Miss Carvel for SE TREY Hh love within your heart. Being full of this faith, death 
SEE eeead br them wise. Che i Yin - idl Teles loses all its terrors. You will be like little children, holding 
wat Piossaeertie, 4 rama J their Father’s hand, and therefore safe, in time and eternity. 
ly through government machinery, and there are grave a Fr Clarlee 
doubts that here as in many other cases there will remain ct Bi ts ; : 
too much ground for the charge that ‘“ Republics are un- vanes 


grateful.” We were deeply impressed at the time with the! There are people whose touch is balm to us; restful per- 


sa ao, earnestness and tearful devotion of this petitioner | sons, whose companionship is a benediction, who draw out 
» im behalf of an unknown and unseen sister. Since then /the best of our natures, whose presence we may scarcely 


Last summer it was our good fortune to find ourselves in 
_ Minneapolis during the National Encampment of the Grand 
_ Army of the Republic. Amidst the din of parade and 
_ the tumultuous emotions aroused by the vivid reminiscences 

_ of the past, we met one of our contributors, Mrs. Abbie M. 


_ we have carefully examined “ Mis. Doc. No. 58,” presented | note, but whose absence creates a void which the heart 
_ to the forty-fifth Congress, a pamphlet of 128 pages, which | hungers to have filled. 
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“Contributed and Selected. |iiste'pricaie or se to much abwtbed inthe 
_ | univ to be entitled to the name of arp tg 


THE CL IFF AT NEWPORT +| scientific union of the universal and the parti , of F 
i ciple and concrete fact. 
JULY, 1884. The forerunner of philosophy in Greece was the 
of the theological poets, and of the so-called Seven 
I walk the Cliff, in earlier days oft trod Men. The former was, of course, mostly embodied int 
By one whose advent brought new life to men; concerning the gods and the creation and constitution 0 
A prophet of the soul, speaking again the world—the Grecian theogony and — 
° To earth-bound hearts of the deep things of God. seven—or, according to various accounts, ten or seve 
Below, the passionate sea still beats as then, wise men were doubtless pon. ghe ve men, who put t 
And white sails gleam along the horizon broad ; political and social experience and i —_ ht into verse. Poe 
The same sky bends above—beneath, the sod in name, they were rather men of erstanding, the “ re 
As then is freshened by the Summer rain. , fruits” of the intellectual development of Greece. Thi 
were hardly philosophers in the strict sense of the 
But, interfused with all, there shines to-day Only one of them made any pretentions to scientific know. 
A beauty born not of the earth or sky, edge. The rest were rather depositories of fragments 
Making twice fair what was so fair before: political and moral wisdom. “Know thyself,” “Obey t 
‘Tis that a noble Soul has passed this way, laws,” “Do not desire what is impossible,” “ Promise 
Leaving a spell of holy memory ing to any one,” “Hear many things; speak few, _ 
To speak to thought and feeling evermore. state is best governed in which, as honor is paid to ge 


F. L. Hosmer. | men, so is punishment meted out to the bad,” are some ¢ 
their snatches of philosophy. To all the various lists ¢ 


QUI IN MORTEM CREDIMUS. these wise men, the following, only, are common: Solo 
Bias, Pittacus, Thales. The last named was the om 


See! the autumn leaves are falling scientist among them, and he was the first of they 
In the dusty city street, phers, the first, that is to say, who ever attempted to explat 
While the merry little children by a single definite principle, the real nature of things i 
Tread them o’er with careless feet. general or the universe. | 


Look upon the deep old forest, I. 
Robed as in its gala dress: Thales was born in Miletus about the year 640 B. ¢ 
See the branches, gently swaying He was distinguished in his own and in subsequent 
In their pride and stateliness. not only for his practical wisdom but also for his kne 


of arithmetic and geometry, and for his acquaintance 
Egyptian and Eastern lore. He was reputed to have 
dicted an eclipse of the sun. He assumed as the first 
ciple or original ground of things water, by which hes 
to have meant, not water as we know it, but water in ¢ 


‘“ Rustle! Rustle! what sad music!” 
Sighs the wind—then with a gust 
Sweeps them pitying from their old home, 
Down to mingle with the dust. 


Yet their last hour is their brightest, abstract, so to say, a liquid substratum of all 
Ere they die, with fragrant breath existences. Whether he was led to this view by a 8] 

Yield they their completed beauty, accommodation to the traditional mythology, which 
Then with calmness meet their death. sented “Oceanus and Tethys as the parents of g 


x. | and water as an object of adjuration amongst the g ods,” 

re __ | by the observation of the prevalence of water in 2 

THE BEGINNING OF PHILOSOPHY. THE IONIC | ing nature, or of its ye. and agg nd rT b 
r acter,—we can not be sure. e im to a 

OR EARLY } NATURAL PHILOSOPHERS. sebictile came dombtlens from his teathematienl GEE 

I. tific habit of mind. But his conception was not p 

The Home of philosophy in ancient times was with the | mathematical or mechanical; it was also physi : 

Greeks and the Romans. Oriental wisdom was, it would ap- | implied the universal presence of life in the idealized ® a 

pear, without that constructive and systematic character |or primal matter. Hence the name Hylozoists, ay 

which is essential to philosophy or the realized idea of the | him and his immediate successors. Thales veg A havei 

whole. It was either, as with the Chinese, a collection of | ed in his hylozoism or doctrine of univ 

fragments of moral prudence, mostly prosaic and utilitarian in | ter the thought of a world-soul; but he corteialy aid 

character and tendency ; or else, as with the Hindus and Per- | include the idea of an independent world- 

sians, a highly imaginative mythical or allegorical representa- | Dualism in philosophy is a thing of later origin; the i 

tion, religious i in motive, of the universal nature of things. | of the whole here takes the simplest form. : 

The Hindus, it is true, speculated about the origin and nature; The first of the successors of Thales was imam 

of knowledge: they held it to be derived from sense; they | born 611 B. C., also of Miletus, whose work “On Natu 

were acquainted with the syllogism; and they attempted to | was the earlieSt of' many works of the kind written by 

form a table of categories of thought and being. But they | early Greek ap ca Anaximander seems to havet 

seem not to have constructed any systems of thought that | the first to apply the term “first principle,” day, > 
historians of philosophy could properly recognize. Oriental | ginal ground of explanation of things. His dpy¥ ie 0 
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td Gxetpov, “the indefinite,” “the indeterminate,” to which 


’ tion of the nature of the all. 


__ knowable,” 
» such hypotheisis as that of the incompetency of the mind 


he seems to have been led by the difficulty of conceiving 
any one form of sensible existence as the basis of explana- 
This theory of the indefinité 
must not be identified with the modern theory of “ the un- 
for Anaximander was not influenced by any 


_ to understand reality; and he actually supposed the indefi- 


nite to be material in nature and even endowed with life. 
By indefinite he meant devoid of resemblance to any special 
object or objects of sense. From this indefinite he con- 


Hi ceived things to have been derived by the generation, first, 


» the nature of thought. 
_ tion nor pure thought, since it involves a distinct reference 


_ of the contraries warm and cold, moist and dry, then, through 
~ an eternal motion, of worlds, in the centre of which is the 
_ fixed and cylindrical earth. From the original moisture 


_ there were evolved by heat all living things. Men came 
_ from fishes. The soul, he said, is aéri-form. Anaximander 
may be called the earliest “evolutionist.” Logically his 
theory is an advance upon that of Thales, because it con- 
tains less of the sensuous element and is more essentially of 
It is not, however, pure abstrac- 


to the world of sense as the world of reality. 
Contemporary with but somewhat younger than Anaxi- 


" mander was another Milesian, named Anaximenes. His 
| first principle, which was apparently intended as a compro- 


¢ 


" mise between that of Anaximander and that of Thales, was 
_ air, which he conceived as animated, and as containing with- 


: in itself, to use a modern phrase, the promise and potency of 


life. 


From this, he imagined, fire, winds, clouds, water, 


© and earth were derived by rarefaction and condensation. 
_ It thus appears that Anaximenes took up and developed the 
k TTocheal aspect of the theory of Anaximander and left the 


— ‘ 


ical for later thought. Anaximander’s conception of the 


* indefinite as the eround and source of the definite still re- 


mained undeveloped. 


7 to its simplest terms. 


my pocket. 
' said, “There is a picture I want you to still see.’ 
thing to pay ?” I asked grimly. 
Enel 
whole business, and tired out. 


_ phers were natural philosophers. 


From the foregoing it is obvious that the earliest philoso- 
Nor can we deny to them 
_ the name of philosophers, for they occupied themselves with 
_ the universe as a whole, attempting, so to say, to reduce it 
Their principle was, indeed one-sided, 
_ —not formal, dynamic, nor ideal, but simply material ; the or- 
 iginal world-stuff was foremost in their thought. There 


] ‘are, to be sure, in the theory of Anaximander, hints of a 


ettats vemsin and of an ideal source of things, but these 


 bints remain to be worked out by succeeding speculators. 


B. C. Burr. 
A PICTURE BY RUBENS. 


__ I was in Cologne some years ago, had been wandering all 
por about the city, and was quite tired and very cross; for 
it seemed as if the whole city had made up its mind to pick 
I was going to my lodging, when my guide 
‘é Any- 
“Yes,” he answered, “so 
“Then,” I said, “I will not go.. I am sick of the 
I will go home.” But the 


a man had his way, after all; and I went to see the picture 


Bs painted by Rubens for his own parish church. It was an 
altar piece, and they were ready to show it after I had paid 

my money. No man in this world could be more unfit 
* than I was to see that picture. They turned it to the light, 
and I stood half a minute, I suppose, in the silence, with 


- the setting sun shining on it, and then I was sobbing, and 


ee 


striving to choke back my tears. It is a terrible picture, 
as some of you will remember,—the death of this Simon 
Peter on the cross, with his head downward. The master 
never made grander work than in that picture. The pain 
of it smites you with a solid stroke, but the secret of its 
greatness is in the eyes; and these are wonderful gray eyes, 
—the eyes of the prophet, in which the painter has hidden 
such deeps of glory and victory that, as I stood there amazed 
through the power and beauty of it, 1 seemed to hear the 
angels singing. The man was looking from the cross right 
into the heart of heaven. The light was more than the - 
shining of the sun: it was the light which kindles suns,— 
it was the light of God. He know nothing of the pain, 
death had no dominion, he had fought the good fight. The 
curtains of time were falling, the eternal life was storming 
the fainting and failing spirit, and Simon Peter was already 
absent from the body and present with the Lord.— Robert 
Collyer. 


STILL WILL WE TRUST. 


Still will we trust, though earth seem dark and dreary, 

And the heart faint beneath his chastening rod; 

Though rough and steep our pathway, worn and weary, 
Still will we trust in God! 


Our eyes see dimly till by faith anointed, 

And our blind choosing brings us grief and pain; 

Through him alone who hath our way appointed 
We find our peace again. 


Choose for us, God! nor let our weak preferring 

Cheat our poor souls of good thou hast designed ; 

Choose for us, God! thy wisdom is unerring, 
And we are fools and blind. 


So from our sky the Night shall furl her shadows, 

And Day pour gladness through his golden gates ; 

Our rough path lead to flower-enameled meadows, 
Where joy our coming waits. 


Let us press on in patient self-denial, 
Accept the hardship, shrink not from the loss: 
Our guerdon lies beyond the hour of trial, 
Our crown beyond the cross. 
— William Henry nanan 
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GRADED SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSO) 


—_—- 


Epitor Unity :—The schedule of Sunday-school study 
for a term of years which Mary E. Bagg sends you in Unity 
for Oct. 1 is to the point. Much of the teaching in our 
Sunday-schools is desultory, and aimless, and denomination- 
ally profitless. The method of the common school system 
suggests a remedy. We want more system and we want 
that system to culminate in the yearly graduation of a class 
of young Unitarians accepting membership in the church, 
having a faith, knowing their faith and able and ready to 
maintain it. A curriculum to this end, prepared by compe- 
tent hands and enforced by experienced teachers, will prove 
useful in many ways to many schools and many teachers. 
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First ethics, then religion, one expanding into the other and | 


scholar. And let the course terminate in making, so far “a 
any mere training can make, intelligent and firm Unitarians, 


and enthusiasm which properly belong to that faith. Our 


life, [ suspect. They must do more. 


That was the drift of my enquiry for a Sunday- school | 


better. dD. Cc. 
Nan Diego, et. 15, L884. 


LET THERE BE LIGHT. 


> 
Dear Unity :—Friends have wondered at my silence, | 
fearing either that death had overtaken me, or perhaps that | 
[ had lost my foot-hold upon, the threshold of the Unita- 
rian tabernacle. Let their fears beallayed. God hasspared | 
my life and by His loving kindness enabled me to plant | 
both of my feet firmly upon the sanctuary floor in that 
temple where the One God—the Creator, Preserver, and | 
Ruler of all things delights to be sought and communicated | 
with by the sons ‘and daughters of man. It has been sug- | 
gested that we ought to cease talking about doctrines of 
other churches. If it is meant by that, that we must not. 
quarrel with our neighbor about such doctrines, then the | 
advice is timely, good, and sound; but it would be other- 
wise, if we were to act indifferently towards our fellow men, 
contenting ourselves with the resolve: “Do as you may 
andI do the same.” That would be a wrong determination. 
It is a moral duty imposed upon one and all to aid in “3 
proper, wise manner . our fellow beings when we perceive 
their need, be it of a corporeal or spiritual nature. God 
helps all, He is kind to all, He is the only true and reliable 
friend we as human beings have or can have, one who never 
ceases to exist and whose hands are never empty nor closed, 
but ever ready and willing, incessantly bestowing His bless. 
ings upon us. Dowe as human beings recognize the truth 
in this assertion, are we conscious of it? Do we appreciate 
His loving kindness? If ever some one of our fellow men 
does us a kind act, especially if it be some one above us in 
the rank and position of life, do we not feel eager—first to 
know who was this benefactor, and then with all speed 
either to go to him, or to bring it in some way to his knowl- 
edge that we appreciate his kindness, showing our gratitude 
tohim? Do we show a like desire and conduct towards Grod, 
from whom we get all we need and ought to desire? | fear 
the reply most generally is—no; and this is so much the 
worse for us. Mankind, almost as a general rule, leads a 


A 


“ What shall I teach?” “ What shall I teach next?” “What | church denomination has its catechism, and therein the fi 
shall be thé object of my teaching?” ‘ What are the text | article of their principal doctrine of ‘faith is: “I bella 
books?” <A specified course of study will answer such|in God the Father almighty, maker of heaven and conth. 7 
questions and supplement and aid eyen poor abilities. The | This confession of faith, forced by the churches to be le 
curriculum can be flexible, giving a marginal choice, but | by its members, as a parrot is taught to speak, is 
still leading on and up to a definite end by necessary steps. | | | by father and mother, son and daughter, old and y 
at least once a week, if not every day. Whether such com- 
both adapted to the years and the growth of the growing | fession is the result of a deep, heart-felt consciouness of it 
truth and holy desire to commune with God, or whether : 
is mere shallow parrot-like chatter without. any ion 
having the reverence and breadth, ‘but also the definiteness | whatever, further than that it is required to be repeated— 
that is the question. What or who is that God in whom 
Sunday-schools are not doing enough for our denominational | they believe? Is it that God of whom Paul says: “ 
‘it may be known that God is, is manifested, for God 
made it manifest unto them therewith, that God’s invi 
curriculum. Mrs. Bagg’s throws light in this direction. It | existence, that is, his eternal power and Godhead is obse 
seem to me excellent. “Somebody or bodies may suggest a| so they will perceive it on his works, namely on the creation 
of the world, therefore they have no excuse.” Is it that” 


| | your Father which is in heaven is perfect?” In all 


ft 


God who spoke and yet speaks to all mankind: “ Ye shall © 
therefore be holy, for I am holy;’ again: “I am the AL | 
mighty God, walk before me, and be thou perfect,” and ~ 
lof whom Jesus said: “Be ye therefore perfect, even as 


man, as a human being, is admonished to do and be active, 
elevate his human nature and secure to himself that i 
and likeness in which the first of the human race and f 
ly was created, namely, the image of Him whose works 
testify of His existence and of the perfection of His attri 
butes— Might, Love and Justice; of whom Paul says: “New: 
unto the King eternal, incorruptible, invisible, the « . 
God, be honor and glory forever and ever—Amen.” a 
Fearing that I may impose upon your good will too much © 
at a time, if permitted, I will refer to doctrines in my next. - 
¢ A. F. ScHEFFELER. 
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- Conterences. 


REPORT TO THE ILLINOIS LIBERAL RELI“ 
GIOUS FRATERNITY. 


READ AT ITS ANNUAL MEETING HELD AT MONMOUTH ELL., OcT. 12, 1884. 


One year ago it was resolved by this Conference to i 
gurate a ministry-at-large for the State—for this g 
State of Lllinois, with its area of 55,410 square 
larger conside rably than Massachusetts, Connectieut, Ver. 
mont, New Hampshire and Rhode Island, put together— 
the total area of these five States being but 33 343 squ 
miles. 

Looking over the map of our great State with its « 
hundred and two counties, and picking out the twelve 
where our fifteen active churches are located, it makes 
feel lonesome to think of the wide intervening spaces, t 
smallness and feebleness of our forces, compared with t 
surging populations outside our lines. If it took us fifty 
years to found fifteen societies on the basis of reason 


butterfly-like-life, fluttering from one flower to another, Sip- 
ping the sweet thereout, “enjoying and partaking of this 
world’s pleasures and comforts without ever thinking of Him 
who gave it all. Is such conduct becoming to man, a creature 
and child of God, especially to those who chose to call them- 
selves Christians? None of them can say—lI don’t know 


common sense in religion, how long would it take us 
found fifteen more? Fifty years longer, I should say, at 
old rate of progress,—satisfied with ourselves, content 
our thought and faith, without missionary spirit or purp 
caring little or nothing for organized denominatianal life 


God, how can I show my gratitude to Him? Almost every 


But by your action one year ago, you entered your 
phatic protest against the do-nothing policy of former 


UNITY. 


You said, ‘‘We must arise and shine! We must bestir 


ourselves and bear to the world around us the glad tidings | our friends and supporters. The time must come in the 
that fill us with joy and hope! We must do our natural course of events when a liberal church will be call- 
part toward the liberation of the human mind from igno-| ed for in Jacksonville, but in my judgment, that time is not 
rance and superstition; and in the face of the materialistic | yet. Acting upon information received I went to Dixon, 
tendency of the times, make our affirmation of spiritual | and there met the ghost of a dead church, which at one 
realities.” time had at least a name to live. One staunch old Unita- 
In reporting to you the work which, at your request, I | rian—Dr. Oliver Everett—abides there; (and it was worth 
undertook a jittle less than eleven months avo, | feel deep- | the journey to meet him,) but marvelous changes in the 
ly the insufficiency of what has been accomplished. I have | population have rendered the revival of the old church or 
kept two objects in view. One has been to make the ac- | the planting of a new one impossible at present. ° 
quaintance of churches already established in the State| A visit to Champaign, the seat of our State Industrial 
and to bring them into more vital relation with each other, | University, revealed to me some little interest in our cause. 
to aid in keeping alive the interest in pastorless churches, | The place is intensely orthodox, but there are a few who are 
and help ail to a feeling of brotherhood and companionship | waiting for a better gospel for themselves and their children. 
in the work in which they are separately engaged. Itseems| And since the removal there of Prof. 8S. A. Forbes and 
to me a matter of importance that each church should come. wife, of Normal, with their brood of bright little ones, | 
into the consciousness of being part of a larger whole, and hope to visit the place again under more favorable auspices. 
so lose that sense of isolation and weakness which is often | _ I made one visit to Princeton and found our able and 
so oppressive. We need to feel the pulse-beat of denomi- | earnest constituency there nearly all, though somewhat rest- 
national life, the coniidence and strength of united action, less under it, aiding to support the orthodox Cangregational 
the esprit Wu corps, that comes of love for a common cause. | church. Arrangements were just concluded for me'to speak 
It is woo soon to say what has been accomplished in this|in that church on Sunday afternoon, when word came that 
respect, but it is une of the objects | have had before me. | the pastor was too ill to occupy his pulpit and desired me 
To this end | visited Geueva, Chicago, Monmouth, Quincy, | ‘to take the morning service. ‘This gave me an opportunity 
Alton, Sheifield, and the church at Bloomington. The | to speak my thought on “The Relation of Jesus to the 
two latter having been now for nearly a year pastorless, L ‘Salvation of the World,” to a large congregation, the ma- 
have supplied several times each, and have tried to aid them | jority of them of the orthodox faith. Our Princeton 
in their search for a minister. I found Geneva just com- friends are still unwilling to try the experiment of inde- 
pleting arrangements which made it possible for them to | pendent work. But they are staunch and true to their own 


——— 


satisfy the few, or most of them, who would naturally be 


secure Mr. West, who has been now since mid-winter settled | convictions, and I cannot give up the hope that they will 


there. Quincy has secured the services of Rev. John | sometime soon see the way clear to go to work on their own 
Tunis, late of the Faculty of the Meadville Theological account, instead of allowing their forces to be diverted in 
School. I should have been glad to have visited the re- | the direction of what they can only half approve and enjoy. 
maining seven churches of our Conference in the State, had Moline, three miles above Rock Island, I have visited twice; 
opportunity offered. | the second time preaching in the morning to a congregation 
Lhe second object I have had in view has been to break called together by an announcement of liberal religious 
ground in new places and revive the work at points where | services, and in the evening I addressed a meeting under 
it was apparently dead. At Delavan I walked through the | the auspiees of the newly organized Liberal League—the 
ashes of a liberal movement, started some years ago, as the leaders of which are earnest, intelligent young men, who 
Delavan Liberal Association. I found there the remains of | seem to have gone into it with the desire of finding some 
a Ladies’ Society, which has in bank to-day money to the : way to utter their protest against the popular theology, and 
amount of Sti raised for the furnishing of a church which | to provide for the better moral education of their children. 
was to have been built, ‘but which failed to get built, as They seem to me constructive in their spirit, and willing 
1 was told, mainly on account of a division of opinion as to | and anxious to have my codperation in their work. They 
the name by which it owgit to be called. I found no en- | expressed a desire to have me visit them at regular intervals. 
couragement to take up tue work under any name whatever, | This arrangement has not been concluded, but I shall soon make 
but 1 do not regard the case as entirely hopeless. It awaits | Moline another visit and shall look closely after our cause 
possibly more propitious circumstances than those I found, | there, which I think holds out some promise. 
and repeated eifort. Pontiac, 25 miles from Bloomington, has been visited five 
I spent one Sunday in Springfield and established cordial | times, Mrs. Effinger going the last time, and speaking morn- 
relations with the little band of Universalists and Unitari-| ing and afternoon. These meetings have resulted in the 
ans, who are strugyling to hold their own in the State gathering of a little nucleus of excellent people, who have 
Capital, against great odds. The revived movement there | at their service a neat hall, which is owned by one of the 
inciudes both Unitarians «nd Univ ersalists, who are working | gentlemen interested. Several removals of persons who 
- heartily together to accomplish what neither could do alone. sustained the movement in the beginning so reduced its 
With the solid ranks of orthodoxy all around us, it is well | numbers and strength that I did not feel justified in con- 
woen Unitarians and Universalists can stand shoulder to | tinuing a regular appointment there. But | left them sup- 
shoulder, allowing no unessential differences to prevent their plied with Unity Hymns and Chorals, and firm in the deter- 
hearty cudperation. mination to hold their own and keep warm the interest 
in Jacksonville I found that the odor of past mistakes | which had been awakened. They hold a Sunday afternoon 


Was still tuo strong in the atmosphere to admit of any hope- 
ful attempt to resuscitate the corpse of the liberal church 
that expired there in its infancy some years ago, and that 
the Piato Club, under the lead of Dr. Jones, seemed to 


meeting, or class, for discussions and the reading of papers 
on social and religious topics. This meeting is led by Mr. 
Wm. B. Fyfe, a Scotchman, brought up in the Scotch Pres- 
byterian church in | Glasgow, but who, in his youth, lovedto 
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slip away from the grim old Kirk, with its unadulterated | 
Calvinism, to the cheer and hope of the little Unitarian 
chapel, where he learned the truth which is now such a 
joy and inspiration to his heart, and which he so ably advo- 
eates, both in speech and life. Accompanied by him, I 
went one Sunday afternoon to the “ Boys’ Reform School 
of Illinois,” which is located near Pontiac, and spdke to 
300 boys, small and large, black and white,—one of the 
most pathetic sights [ ever beheld. 

| have spoken several times in Normal to audiences 
largely made up of students and Professors of the State 
Normal University. On expressing to a friend there my 
desire to arrange for a Sunday meeting, | was surprised b 
the prompt tender of the Methodist church. The Method- 
ist and Christian ministers were present at this meeting, and 
at my next visit the Christian church was heartily offered 
and accepted, where | have now twice held services,—the 
Christian minister and many of his congregation attending 
and treating us with the most cordial kindness and courtesy. 


[t is an opportunity to address a large number of students | 


which | am anxious to improve, and | hope to continue a 
regular monthly meeting at that point. Of course there is 
no thought of establishing a church there at present, as to 
do so would draw too largely from the resources of our 
church at Bloomington, which is largely fed from Normal, 
but which is not very accessible to students. It seems to 


me most important to our cause to get the ear of these stu- 


dents, who will help to spread our gospe! wherever they gO. | 


One of the most inspiring features of my four years’ min- 
istry in Bloomington was the earnest response which I 
received from a limited number of these students who were 
regular attendants of the church, and who have now grad- 
uated and gone to different parts of this and other States, 
some even to the Sandwich Islands, as teachers. 

The work at Tremont, which has extended through the 
whole eleven months of my ministry-at-large, has been 
full of interest and encouragement. It had once been the 
seat of an active and.living church, but for a number of 
years it had been pastorless and asleep. Away back in 
November, 1848, it began to be. Never strong in numbers 
or wealth, it finally succumbed, some years since, to the 
spirit of emigration, which drained it of members and 
resources. In the last eleven months | have spent eleven 
Sundays in Tremont, and the signs of life and interest in 
the little church are now abundant and unmistakable. The 
little church built some years ago, and so long closed and 
silent, has been thoroughly renovated and repaired, and is 
now under its branching trees as neat and sweet a little 
house of worship as you would care to see. The pews are 
partially supplied with “ Unity Hymns and Chorals,” and a 
bright, earnest congregation, including many young people 


from the village, and farmers and their families from the | months and a half, I have visited twenty-one places, have — 
surrounding country, assembles there the second a of 


every month for morning and afternoon services. In July 


we hada Flower Sunday and Children’s Day, which was | 4,132 miles, and by | 
largely attended and secured what had been lacking before, | your representative to the National Conference in Septem-— 
the interest of the children. Last Sunday I celebrated with | ber, at Saratoga. 5 
them the “Harvest Festival,’ using the beautiful service Mi 
taken from *‘ Unity Festivals’’—the latest publication of our) traveling expenses amounted to $159.19; postage, $5.64; 
Western 8. 8. Society. The people came from far and near, | stationery and printing, $12.10; total, $176.93; leavingak 
bringiug their children with them. The church was crowded | ance of $26.04 over and above expenses from the work 
above and below, the people standing in vestibules and gal- 
lery; and the decorations of corn and oats and wheat, of | uted 461 sermons and 
flowers and leaves, were a delight to the eye. We took the | copies of Unrry and the Christian Register. 
service through, from beginning to end, putting in a twenty | 


‘ty, where I have preached in a union church, occupied on — 
alternate Sundays by the Methodists. There I am always 


minutes sermon and a dozen or thirteen recitations by the 
children and young people; and altogether it seemed a most 
happy and inspiring occasion. When one farmer was asked 
if he did not get tired through what it was feared by some 
was a long service to those unaccustomed to it, “Tired!” he 
said, “no, I could have stayed there till sundown!” 

This work at Tremont is interesting to me as illustrati 
what may be done with but a monthly service. So far as 
can judge there has been no cooling off between times, but 
a steady growth of interest and extension of our borders. 
They have just renewed an engagement with me, aid lam — 
anxious to stand by them until they are able to pay at least — 
one-half the salary of a minister, when it is hoped another — 
place may be found to join hands with them, and a minister ~ 
who can divide his time between the two points. The fact — 
of the little church building as a rallying point has been of 
great importance in securing such hopeful results. 

In my search for a place that might develop strength enough 
to support a pastor in connection with Tremont, I have 
visited McLean three times, preaching twice. There I had 
the use of the Congregational church, but did not secure the 
object of my going. I am told, however, that there is a 
liberal neighborhood a few miles distant from the village, 
which I hope some day to explore. 

On the same errand—seeking a place to pair with Tre- ~ 
mont—I made a brief visit to Pekin, where some liberal — 
interest once existed. But the plaee has been largely filled — 
up with.a foreign population, from which we draw no con- — 
stituency, so that 1 found no opportunity for even a single — 
meeting. F 

I have paid several visits during the year to Randolph, — 
the centre of an agricultural community in McLean Coun- © 


sure of a good audience, composed of farmers and their — 
families. Among them are men of exceptional intelligence — 
and character, and thoroughly rational in their religious ~ 
views. I have distributed our liberal literature there as in ~ 
other places. Among a large batch of sermons by our lead- — 
ing lights was one copy of Emerson's Divinity School — 
Address, and on my n>xt visit that particular document was © 
the one especially i: quired for. : 

One Sunday in March, Bro. Shay summoned me to his — 
aid at Streator. I went and spoke twice to his large con-— 


gregation gathered in Plumb’s Opera House—a congrega-— 
tion so liberal that it received my sermon on “the Religion — 
of Evolution” with applause. It will not therefore sur- 
prise you that that church has now declared its 1 . 
of the orthodox Congregational body to which it then be- 
longed. ss 

To sum up, in the pursuance of my work in the last ten” 


preached and lectured fifty-six times, have attended five” 
‘funerals and three weddings, have traveled within the State 
uest of our executive board, went as 


My receipts from places visited have been $202.97. 


> 


I have written 202 letters and postals, and have d 
phiets, besides many circulars 


I need not say to you, after this report, that I have fou i 
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my work full of difficulties. While it is true that the pop-| religion rather than outsideand against it. He tells usthat 
ular theology has lost its hold upon the minds of many, it| “the voice of the whole multitude may be the voice of con- 
is still a most difficult thing to induce people to take up the fusion, the voice of the single marPmay be the voice of God, 
responsibility of liberal religious work. Another difficulty|*  , * . * Always, the world’s pomp and power 
lies in the want of money to go into the larger places, where | on this hand: on that hand, for God’s truth, one man! Yet 
we have no known friends, and remain long enough to) not exactly so. Pomp and power, pope and emperor, diets 
thoroughly canvass the community and ascertain what it is and doctors,—these indeed on this hand; but behind the 
possible for us to do. I have been obliged to move with the one man on that hand, behind this prophet of God's truth 
greatest caution lest my expenses should far outrun any and this fearless bearder of lions, the great warm heart and 
possible receipts. But these difficulties [ understood andthe ready right arm of the common people.” 

expected before I began the work. The fact that difficul-| We believe he is right when he calls for a new Luther, 
ties exist is no reason why we should attempt nothing. If, If that new Luther does not appear in a single personality, 
we are ever to make any headway against revivalism and in-| he certainly will in a new movement that will be Luther- 
differentism—the two extremes of opposition that we have | like in its demand for sincerity, and such a Luther will nail 
to encounter—if we are to make any contribution toward | his theses upon the door of the so-called Lutheran and 
the uplifting and dignifying of the religious life of our State | Protestant churches themselves; and among these theses 
with intelligence and morality and a purer spirituality, we | nailed upon the door of the modern church will be the - 
have no time to lose iy making a beginning, however small | following: 
this beginning may be. We should try in every way to! 
strengthen the interest in and inflnence of this Uonference. 

Let us make known what we are trying to do as widely 

as possible and summon every man and woman who ought 
to help us to our aid. 


lL. A Church shall Say what it means, and not deceive 
the people. 

2. A Uhurch shall not encourage compromise or equivo- 
cation mm ils teache rs. 

do. A Church shall speak inthe words of nature and 
simplicity. 

4. It is not necessary that any man be useful, but it is 


JoHN R. Errincer, 
Minister-at-Large. | 


a —— ) necessary that every man be righteous. 
Perhaps this tardy notice of a bracing book will serve 
iL he Study (able. the purpose al! the better of commending it to those preach- 
. | __ si ers who want to represent a religion of courage intellectually 
A TRACT FOR THE TIMES * as otherwise, and to the laity who are more anxious to be 
honest than they are to be orthodox, and who want not “a 
new orthodoxy but new souls. The doom is in the name. 
Nothing becomes an orthodoxy new or old unless it be 
already half-sister to decay. There is no orthodoxy and he 
only firss begins to think rightly who ceases to desire or 
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Nearly a year has passed since the story-of Martin Lu- 
ther occupied so much of the attention of pulpit and press 
as they joined in the hearty celebration of the fourth cen- 
tennial of his birthday. This little book of Mr. Mead’s,! pega one.” 
which was belated at the time, has been a familiar and favor- | We hope that the number of those who will read and 
ite volume on the. editor's table for a long time, standing’ 


farm ; own this book will include all UNnrry readers. 
aside in its modesty while other more clamorous though | | 


often less deserving interests received attention. Wedo not _ =" : poi Se raga 

wholly regret this, for while we would have been glad to SLANDER AND DEFAMATION OF CHARACTER. 
eall attention to the value of this admirably written and 
eloquent little book as a tribute to a great man—*‘the great-| No one who reads the daily papers, filled as they too often 
est man since Christ,’ our author thinks—fitting an anni- are with tales of personality, spiced with interviews forced 
versary occasion, we are still more glad after the enthusi- upon the unwilling subjects by the impertinence of the 
asm of the celebration has passed away to call attention to | reporters, will be likely, if a thinking man, to disagree with 
it as aringing “Tract forthe Times.” It is a permanent, Mr. Thomas D. Worrall, when he calls slander and defa- 
contribution to the literature of conscience; it is a manly mation of character the great crimes of the present century; 
arraignment of a certain limp milk-and-water lackadaisical and in so far as his little book* is an attempt, however im- 
tendency in the churches of to-day, that painfully suggest$ potent, to hold them up the execration of mankind and to 
the conditions of the church that made a Martin Lu- endeavor to abate the nuisance which they undoubtedly 
ther a necessity in order to save the world from inanity. are, every one will wish him success in the crusade his 
His reform was more ethical than theological, and to-day, book indicates he has undertaken. 7 
again, the churches all over the land are buying harmony,| But this is as far as can be safely gone, in commendation 
luxury and popularity at the cost of intellectual integrity. of the work, which, after all, is but of the weakest quality 
We, to-day, have plenty of men in the pulpit who come in asa literary production—full of samples of slander and libel 
the line of Julius and Leo, whom our author aptly describes | which can do little more than raise a laugh. Take, for ex- 
as “chief priests of virtu rather than of virtue.” The | ample, the section on the methods of the slanderer on page 
gospel ‘“‘ by taste are ye saved” is quite as much the average 29. -What can be more absurd than the fictitious dialogue 
gospel in our city churches to-day, as it was in the time of | between Doctor Black and White, about the new Doctor's 
Luther. Mr. Mead stands squarely on his feet confronting , success, who has set up in their town? Why, such con- 
all the doubts, dangers and the superstitions of to-day, and | versations are not even conceivable among persons of any 
pleads cheerfully and manfully for stalwartness in and for education or decency, and would not influence the opinion 


*Martin Luruer. A study of the Reformation. By Edwin D. Mead. Boston: | *SLANDER AND DEFAMATION OF CHARACTER THE GREAT CRIMES OF THE NINETEENTH 
George H. Ellis. 1884. pp, 194. $1.00, | Century. By Thomas D, Worrall. Washington D, C, Price $1.00. 
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of a born fool. Mr. Worrall’s volume is full of just such 
nonsensical writing, with here and there a really good para- 

ph, the language of which rises almost to eloquence. 
The subject is one that should be seriously considered by 
the respectable citizens of the land, but the problem is by 
no means easy to solve, and Mr. Worrall’s cure would be | 
about as dangerous as is the disease. It involves the free- | 
dom of the press, which is justly regarded as one of the 
safeguards of our free government and institutions, and cer- 
tainly few of the author's readers will seriously agree with 
him when he seeks in all apparent good faith to overthrow 
the modern rule of law that the truth of the slander or | 
libel may always be shown in defense or in litigation of 
damages, and would return to that medizeval sophistry that 
the greater the truth the greater the libel, which, paradoxical 
as it sounds, certainly contains a truth which, if adhered to, 
would always punish a man more surely and severely for 
uttering the truth than for plastering one of his fellow- | 
citizens all over with lying slanders. | 
That the legislators of the country will do well to try and | 
evolve some statute which shall control the license of the | 
ress and those who thoughtlessly and carelessly, or for | 
selfish ends, seek to damage the reputations of others to | 
whom they are antagonistic in trade, in religion, politics or | 
otherwise, is a thing all decent citizens will agree to, but 
the legislators must look to it, at the same time, that they 
do not, in trying to punish license, throttle free speech and a 
free press, blessings which the country must preserve, even 
at the risk of ruining some of its citizens by false accusa- 
tions and lying charges against their characters and actions. 
Mr. Worrall’s book is to be commended to the reader 
more for the thoughts which it will rouse in the mind on the 
subject treated of, than for any words or thoughts which it 
contains within its covers, and for this purpose only we gladly 

reccmmend it. W. E. F. 


| 


James Freeman Clarke gives in his recent book* a concise 
history of slavery from 1820, the year the May-Flower landed 
the Pilgrim Fathers on Plymouth Rock and a Dutch ship 
unloaded its cargo of twenty African slaves on the banks of 
the James River—the one a band of brothers determind to 
evoke from the wilderness a land where purity, principle, 
equality and freedom should bind together the new nation 
in the bonds of a holy brotherhood—the other unwilling, 
helpless, miserable, mute servers, to be reared in ignorance, 
dishonor and bondage for the greed of their masters, with- 
out home, country or kindred; a past, a present or a future.. 
Mr. Clarke is eminently fitted to give an impartial history 
of this peculiar phase of our American life, so utterly at 
variance with all our purposes, proclamations and constitu- 
tion, not only from his generous nature and large insight 
and outlook which enables him to see men as they are and 
not as they seem to be, but from his life and experience, 
which has been emphatically cosmopolitan. Reared in Bos- 
ton, going fresh in early manhood as pastor to help guide 
the lives and direct the influence of a small band of earnest, 
thoughtful men and women in the then young city of Louis- 
ville, where he came in constant contact with all phases of 
life in this landof bondage—for both master and slave were 
enthralled, neither being free from fear of the other—see- 
Ing it all as a fellow citizen, watching and deploring its in- 
fluence on the entire community, knowing the humanity 


—. 


*ANTI-SLavery Days. A sketch of the struggle which ended in the abolition of 
Slavery in the United States. By James Freeman Clarke. R. Worthington. 


and real nobility of many of the masters and seeing, as he 

could see, similar traits under the dark skin of their chattel 
brothers: spending, as Mr. Clarke did, much time in 
Washington, watching the struggle for freedom of speech 
and the liberty to enact and vindicate just laws in our halls 
of legislature, where year by year slavery wrapped its slimy 
coils closer and closer around this struggling nation, gaining 
in length, strength and venom: viewing it all from such 
varied standpoints— Boston, the cradle of liberty ; Louisville, 
one of the most refined and social of southern cities, where 
slavery existed only in its mildest and most modified form, 
and Washington, the heart of the nation, Mr. Clarke has 
been able to give us a fair, unimpassioned, unbiased sketch. 
Eminently just to our brethren of the South, he has 
shown how many of them felt their bondage, grappled with 
and endeavored to throw off the yoke, free themselves and 
right the wrong. It is a book one wants for reference, a 
most valuable book for our growing boys and girls. The 
story of this struggle carries along with it its lesson of 
eternal justice. We regret a few typographical errors in 
dates, which we are pleased to learn are to be corrected in 
coming editions. S.C. LL. J. 


We are glad, at last, to be able to restore a lost child to 
its mother. We hesitated on internal evidence to credit 
‘No Unbelief ” to Bulwer .Lytton, as a correspondent sug- 
gested. We are glad now to find an American mother to * & 
the searching and touching poem published in our issue of #7 
Aug. 16th: i 
‘* Hearing through my friend, Dr. Wilson, Unitarian minister, 
Wilmington, Del., that you had published a little poem entitled ™ 
‘*No Unbelief’’ anonymously, with an inquiry for the author, I¢ 
take the liberty to enclose to you a little note in regard to the 
same poem, which I sent to the editor who had accredited the 
poem to Lord Lytton. As it is not the first time an illustrious 
name has been blamed for my poetical indiscretions, | am re- 
solved ‘‘to put my shoulder to the wheel’’ and bear my own re- 
sponsibilities. I thank you, sir, for the line you have given my 
little waif, and feel towards you somewhat as a mother would to 
one who had cared for a lost child. 
Yours sincerely, 
Lizziz York Case. 
3840 N. Central Ave., Baltimore, Oct. 11, 1834. 
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The publishers have rendered the American public a 
service by offering them in cheap pamphlet form the able 
preface* which this prince of critics wrote for the English ~ 
edition of Emerson’s complete works. John Morley deals — 
with Emerson with as free a hand as did Matthew Arnold 
in the much discussed lecture which he delivered through- 
out the country. But Morley’s estimate is more just than 
Arnold’s, because, as we are inclined to think, Morley’s mind 
has scientific as well as literary roots, while Arnold’s mind 
is exclusively literary. This is probably the best short in- 
troduction to Emerson yet published. We are glad to note 
that this critic speaks of George W. Cooke's book on Em- 
erson as a “ very diligent and instructive work,’’ a book that 
promises to remain for some time the best lengthy intro 
duction. The closing sentence of Mr. Morley serves at 
once to set forth the superlative excellence of Emerson, and 
the polished, penetrating style of Morley: ‘“ Emerson re- 
mains among the most persuasive and inspiring of those 
who by word and example rebuke our despondency, purify 
our sight, awaken us from the deadening slumbers of con- 
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viction and conformity, exorcise the pestering imps of vani- | primitive warfare.” We are glad that the vitality of ap 
ty, and lift men up from low thoughts and sullen moods of | expurgated edition of the Old Testament is to be tried under 
helplessness and impiety.” such intelligent, progressive and appreciative editors as the 
Moses brothers. The Old Testament is peculiarly a book 
It is a commendable ambition and a justifiable pride for of “religious knowledge, and we shall be curious to see 
one after a long, active life devoted to the absorbing cares of whether such revision as this will increase its use, either 
business and an exacting profession, to leave in the hands of | °"5 Gentiles or Jews. i 
his many friends and neighbors in convenient form, the) | ’ ‘3 : 
cluster of poems that, in the rifts of his busy life, were | lhe author of Energy in Nature* speaks of it as “Ap 
elaborated for his own edification or for the pleasure of his | endeavor to explain, in popular yet accurate language, the 
friends. This, our old friend and neighbor, Dr. Mitchell of | ™¢aning and consequences of that important principle known 
Janesville, Wis., has done to the satisfaction of many and | ** the Conservation of Energy, as well as some of the 
to the credit of himself. This good physician tells us in| quickening thoughts suggested by the consideration of this 
his Proem that he seeks | great doctrine.” This he has done so well that the book 
«Upon the ladder of fame, a lowly round, will meet a real want felt by those who are not in the ordi.- 
Where I can find immunity from care, nary sense educated persons or students of science. Ener. 
At peace with all, and envious of none, gy, which he defines as the “power of doing work,” is ex. 
Unruffled watching the numbered sands of life, plained under its different forms as chemical attraction, 
chemical action, magnetism, electricity, ete. Also the dif. 
This he certainly has won for himself. The tone of the ferent discoveries and applications of these in the electric 
whole book sustains the sentiment of the following lines: _| light, telephone, microphone, photophone, ete., are clear 


‘Far better would it be, through life to toil, illustrated and explained. One chapter is devoted to Energy 


And hazard brave, to reach the prize and fail, ‘in Organic Nature, explaining the growth of plants and 
Than live a life of sensuality, 


And like a pampered brute, forgotten die.” | animals. The last chapter of the book brings out fgrcibly 


Of the fortv-t h ‘nated 4 of th the mutual relations of the powers of nature and the uni 

h = d a ae! ore oe de “ oe sibl nye “to | formities expressed in its laws, impressing the mind with 
on home and home'y themes, showing how possible it 18 0 | the marvelous unity running through all variety. It isa 
nourish an inner life of thoughtfulness in the busiest career | : BEN. 

nous book that deserves many readers. J. J. 

such as was Dr. Mitchell's. The volume also hints at how >, 3 Se eee 
profitable such an inner life must be. Two volumes of the “ Young Folks’ Library’’+ have been 

Qur pages are too limited for quotations, but we com- = J 


| for some time awaiting notice. The first, by Marie Oliver 

| RT a | 5 te eer , ; a 

ee ee ent etc hc Shore is-called “ Margie’s Mission” and relates the manner in whieh 
- ; + 4 > \ tv. 


Softly fall adown the hour-glass. 


Pleasant features of the book are the admirable portrait largie made a missionary of herself, not upon foreign 


at the beginning and the twenty poems at the close, com- mame ~ ma og: ep Mrggnie i goo a 
o 5 Se, | : j a " 

ol by the daughter, Marian’ Juice Mitchel, which the MeEwD home After on has ovelakal the ume 
ee een The doughanr’s lie Baer nt tly vite rar tion for the over-zealousness of its religious tone, much that 
the same meditative key as her father’s. Her poem to him | oo ond help - chil Ap — in the y ‘g wh 
on his eightieth birth-day enables us to join with many Drege pees pa tn el so co vege “ : soc 
friends in wishing him in her words, a long continuation of m,. ccond. by Ella F: , thee bet ‘4 coal 
the serene, sunset hours of his life tnopapeea My’ Gx ag vate Rage yl ogee As rye 

au" May hope fulfilled to pence er of Wide Awake, is called “Mrs. Hurd’s Niece,” and is the 

Audi eatntntt senat afford, story of a quiet young country girl, who being orphaned, comes 

May many a quiet, happy year | to her new home in the family of wealthy relatives. She 

By thee yet be enjoyed, finds herself something of “an old-fashioned girl’ in this 

oe = alge rey agree = stately home, but the sweet influence of her life in its new 

a se eee surroundings works its own miracles. It is brighter and 

more naturally told than the one mentioned above but has 
the same over-religious tone. E. T. L. 


The Moses brothers, one the rabbi at Louisville, Ky., 
and the other a rabbi at Milwaukee, have earnestly applied 
themselves to the task of giving to the Sabbath-schools and she alla wal q we — 
houses of Israel an expurgated Bible. This handy little BFR VERENS AUP PERIENOS AMMEN OS FOND FA 
volume, in clear type and flexible covers, is the first of the’ lustre upon ordinary pursuits, either by the superior a 
four volumes which it is intended shall cover the whole of |!" pag they — them, vi by the are ere they pe 
the Old Testament. The plan is to keep as near the received of the leisure which success in them usually gives. . 
version as integrity to the original text will allow. The of these chapters were published originally = The Leger 
poetical portions are printed in metrical form, and the prin- of New York, and a few of them in the Youth's Companion. 
ciples of expurgation as set forth by the compilers are the | * * I have occasionally had reason to think wry 
following: The elimination.of “ (1) every sensual expres- | ¥°T° of some service i. young readers, and | may ia a 
sion or narrative, (2) the oft repeated genealogical tables, | oa aah yl — swelboogapg * cxplsoas-? atl 

; (2 : 7 . : ce 
(3) almost the entire sacrificial ritual, (4) the methods of the preface ere sufficient to show what Mr. Parton mest 


*Poericat Works of Joho Mitchell, M. D., Shepard & Johnston, Chicago, pp ai 
240. Privately printed. _| *Eneroy 1n Natuas. Wm. Lant Carpenter. Cassell & Co., London, Paris 
+Tue Pentatevcn, or the Five Books of Moses (School and Family Edition). New York. $1.00. 


Adolph Moses and Isaac 8. Moses. Milwaukee, 1884. pp. 198. 30 cents. ) +Youne Forus’ Laprary. Nos. 2 & 4. Published monthly by D. Lothrop & ©: 
For sale by The Colegrove Book Co., Chicago. Boston. Price 25 cts. $4.00 per year. 
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to make of this book*, and he is a writer who never fails thirty, the committee made the award with entire. unananim- 
to do in a clear and interesting way the literary work that ity. It ought to bein the hand of every teacher. J. J. 
he undertakes. These stories are all briefly pointed and) ———— HW re 

worth telling. An excellent book to give to a ten-year old. 


boy. BON Little Unity : 


Received since our last issue: | 


Laprerton’s Historicat Atias. Seventh and Enlarged Edition. New York: | 
Townsend MacCoun, 744 Broadway. Price, $1.50 net. | 


Ficute’s Science or Knowtepos. A Critical Exposition. By Charles Carroll | 
Everett, D. D. Chicago: 8 ©. Griggs & Co., 1884. 16mo. pp. 287. $1.50. | : ; = a 
InpestraTeD Poems or Otiver Wexpett Hotmes. Boston: Honghton, Mifflin | W hat strange loopings and plaitings appear in ones skirts 
‘ ‘ " . . 
80a, R20 MO, Oe. after an Autumn walk! On examining to see what dress- 
Tue Porrican Works or Lucy Larcom. Household Edition. Boston: Hongh- | : 4 
ton, Mifflin & Co., 1885. 12mo. pp. viii, 318. $2.00, maker has been re-draping the garments, we find various 
Tur Way Oct. Suggestions for Social Reform. By Cnartes : ; Bellamy. New | curious attachments, pins which hold without any heads, or 
fork: G. P. " . Chicago: ont . 1884. 1l2mo. sf . . ¢ one 
Tort Bk Putnam's Som. Cnlcage: Bregiace Sree EF | needles which sew without any threads. While picking 
Tue Hory Cuvren throughout all the World, By the Rev. Samuel Fox, M. A. | these off, it occurred to me to make a collection of all the 


rn thes. be 184, Chicago: The Living Church Company. I8*4-| different kinds, to find out their names, and notice to how 


Tur Evipexce or Faitru. By James 8. Bush. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co., | NADY different plant families they belong. 


Chicago: 8. es peeres & us. 1884. es pp. 307. me. ) = The bur that I am alwavs sure to find on my dress is that 
Precic Rewer axp Private Cnarity. By Josephine Shaw Lowell. New : ; ’ By aig . 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. Chicago: 8. A. Maxwell & Co. 1884. pp. 111. | of the burdock ; it needs no description, being known to 
ACER, TREND ENE, SO ENE: | 4% ,.... ¢ | all children as a material for doll’s furniture which requires 
Beeap-Mauinc. By T. M.T. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. Chicago: 5. : é 
A. Maxwell & Co. 1884. 16mo. pp. 64. 50 cents. neither glue nor tacks to hold it together in the shape of 
| baskets, sofas, chairs, etc. Its cousin, the cocklebur, is for- 
| tunately less common, for its bur is large and hard, with stout, 
John B. Alden, of the Literary Revolutwn, certainly | stiff hooked bristles all over it, so that it is much to be avoid- 
challenges admiration for his irrepressible qualities. He ed. Another cousin, which would not be recognized as a re- 
continues with great persistency in his effort to supply the | lative, is the common beggar-tick, sometimes called piteh- 
world with astonishingly cheap editions of first-class works. fork. It is a flat seed, with two barbed awns at one end. 
Among his present notable achievements are his Guizot’s| (An awn isa stiff bristle, and the barbing is a roughness 
“History of France,” heretofore sold for from thirty to| which usually permits the awns to go easily into the dress, but 
fifty dollars, offered by him in eight volumes, including the | makes it difficult to pull them out.) It often takes me half 
original illustrations, for seven dollars. Rawlinson’s| an hour to pull these seeds out of my dress after it has 
“Seven Great Monarchies” for $2.75, ordinary price $18. | brushed against this plant. Closely related to this plant is 
He also publishes a little monthly entitled the Book- Worm | the bur-marigold, which in autumn beautifies wet places with 
for 25 cents a year. His catalogue contains quite an exten- its large yellow flowers. Its seed sometimes has four awns. 
sive list of books, ranging in price from two cents up, and| The Latin name of these two plants is bidens. Another 
is certainly worth the postal card that secures it by the ask- | bidens is the Spanish needles; near Philadelphia I found 
ing. Address John B. Alden, 393 Pearl St., New York. | these needles taking stitches in my dress—they are very 


slender, with barbed awns. The plant does not grow as far 


north as Boston, where | live. 


“A Young Girl's Wooing’’} is a love story simply, and . 
ae nto, a | ; g to th : 
its interest depends entirely on the unravelling of this thread. | Al these bare belong to the eomposite faaniy, Sea 
The characters are types, rather than individuals, and the know, prefer to travel by flying through the air with their 
very good young girl who does the wooing and her very | siixy little parachutes. Walking in damp woods one day 
naughty rival have a suggestion of Supday-school literature | [ found my dress pierced in every direction by the long, 
grown up. But Sunday-school literature has its place in black, slightly bent needles of the sweet cicely, which were — 
the world, and they whose chief requisite of a story is that GE ts me as to be very dificult to pall ont.” is helenae 3 
i shall “end happily” will not count their time wasted over | the parsley family, and its cousin, the sanicle, has a little — 
this book. It is one of those which 5° toward proving that round bur, which divides into two halves, the inner face 
genius is not essential to the making of a popular novel. | alee gininttie: and thik enti ecieead talti telat a 
g § : . = 
\ A. Ie | Stickseed is a very small bur, produced by a little blue 
| flower like those of a forget-me-not, to which it is related. ~ 
tAt no time in this country have educators been so earnest | Cleavers has a twin fruit, two tiny little round burs, cud- — 
in the desire to understand the philosophy of this work as | dled close together. The common enchanter’s night-shade — 
at present. Kverything written upon it is read with interest. | grows in damp woods, and has a fruit with a long stalk, © 
The American Institute of Instruction awarded the entire | which comes off with it, making it look like a flask. The — 
income of the Bicknell Fund of 1883 to the best essay | blossom is white and very tiny. 


upon the subject. To this most excellent essay, one of Agrimony and avens belong to the rose family. The former — 
| [have found in roadside hedges, whence it stretches out long, — 
*CapTains or Inpustpy, Or Men of Business Who Did Something Besides | wand-like stems, beset with little round fruits, the upper part 


Money Making. A Book for Young America. By James Parton. Bos- : : : : : x 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1884° pp. 400. $1.25, of which is covered with hooked bristles. The flowers are 


tA Youno Grru’s Wootne. By Edward P. Roe, New York: Dodd, Mead & Co:| yellow. The common avens or geum has a burry fruit, that — 


,, Onleago: 8. A. Maxwell & Co. 1884. $1.50. ‘all comes to pieces when it hooks into one’s dress, being com- — 
sAPPLICATION OF PsYcHoLoGy To THE ART oF Teacnine. A Prize Essay. W. N. | 
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AMONG THE BURS. 
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Hailmann, Author of “Kindergarten Culture,” “History of Pedagogy” etc. | posed of many little seed-like bodies, each of which has a “4 


includes dandelions, asters, thistles, etc. These, as you . 
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long neck with a hook at the end, making it look like an os- 
trich without any legs or tail. 

Perhaps the most inconvenient bur of all, is that of the 
hedgehog—or bur-grass. I first found it in an enclosed 
grass-plat by a railroad station in Lllinois, and much pleased 
I was to find anything so interesting in such an unpromising 
collecting ground. But it did not improve on acquaintance, 
and I soon saw cause to be grateful that [ did not live 
where it was common. 


The raindrops beat me! I don’t see why! 
I may as well go back and play, 
And have a good time any way! 


” 


E. T. L. 


— ——— ee 


PINKLOUISA. 


It was Saturday afternoon of a bright summer's day, and 
the glowing sun sent little glimmers of light through the 


[Some of these burs I have for convenience called seeds, | lattice-work of the porch, and shone on two little heads 
though they are not such in a botanical sense, but are composed of | closely bent together over their Sunday-school lesson papers, 


the seed and its covering, grown together. 
explain that a fruit, botanically, is nothing but the ripe seed-pod 
or ovary, with its seeds, whether this be soft and edible, or dry 
and hard. | Cc. @ 6. 


A RACE WITH THE RAINDROPS. 


What is the matter with little Fred ? 

He looks as if he had jumped from his bed 

The wrong side out ! 

—As people say, on an unlucky day.— 

Did he bring that pout 

With him, all the way 

From “ Noddle’s Isle ?” 

‘T would be worth his while 

If he did get it there — 

The place one sees so much that is rare,— 

To carry it back and leave it ! 

Or stay till the sleep-nymphs weave it 

Into a beautiful smile! 

But he stands by the window, 

And down to his chin flow 

The wee little “‘ wet-as-sops ’"— 

The tiny bits of tear-drops— 

That tell us of his woe, 

While swift on the other side, 

With space between not near so wide, 

Pounce and spatter mockingly, 

Teasing Fred so shockingly, 

Bigger drops than he had cried ! 

He made up his mind that morning, in vain, 

To play out of doors, in spite of the rain! 

But “ mamma’, so cruel, had vetoed the plan, 
Regardless of rubber boots, “just like a man”. 

So he brought his wrongs to the window-sill, 
There to weep’ and lament his fill. 

But watching the raindrops proved rather good fun, 
And the sly little tears forgot they must run, 
Until, of a sudden, Fred thought of a trick ! 

‘To race with the raindrops coming so thick, 

And see if the drops coming down from his eyes, 
Couldn't patter as swiftly as those from the skies, 
Accordingly, uprose a sturdy ‘ Boo, hoo !”” 

A “roll-call” for tears to come out “two by two”; 
But working the very best that he could, 

They wouldn't come as he wanted they should. 
And ‘twas queer,—but the greater noise he made, 
The more the tears in their hiding-place staid ! 
Mamma in the next room, laidghed in her sleeve, 


For she knew, from the sound, he was making believe, 


And she heard him say, with a very good grace, 
As he turned, at last, from his watching place, 
“| guess it’s of no use for me to try, 


For, cry as hard as I can cry, 


Perhaps I should also | 


One head was covered with golden curls, and belonged to 
little Zella Stanley, with her blue eyes and pale, sweet face. 
She had come to play with the little girl at her side, Pink 
louisa, a negro child, as black as a crow, with kinky hair, 
bright eyes, and the whitest of little teeth, which she 
showed whenever she opened her small, thin lips to laugh, 
which was pretty often, for she was full of fun and as pretty 
as any glossy-winged blackbird. 

‘T’ve got my lesson all studied. Have you, Pinklouisa?” 
said Zella, at last. ‘Specks I knows it well enough ef Miss’ 
Johnson’d ’splain it onct. QO, my, there’s Hannah trowing 
corn to the chickens. Ise gwine to ask her fer to read it,” 
and off she scampered, with Zella close behind and Snip 
barking at their heels. Hannah was a stout, good natured, 
overgrown colored girl, who worked for Mrs. Johnson's 
nearest neighbor. She had been taken, as little Pinklouisa 
and hundreds of other homeless negroes had, by friendly 
Northern people, and given work and a home when the be- 
ginning of the rebellion brought fresh trouble to the unhap- 
py slave, and made them fly from the South, glad to escape 
from their cruel masters, and sure of assistance’ and welcome 
in the North. The chickens scattered in every direction as 
the children ran into the yard. Hannah turned towards 
them, grinning and holding out her hand. 

‘How d’ye, chillen? You've done seared away the hens, 
so come along in wid me while I clar up the house ‘fore 
Miss’ Watson gets home.” And the girls, very willing, 
followed her, forgetting all about their errand in trying to 
help Hannah. When it was all done Zella thought of the 
lesson and asked Hannah if she had time to read it to them. 

‘Law me! Zella, dis chile can't read,’ she replied good 
naturedly. ‘Shor you's big enuff,’ said Pinklouisa, roguishly. 
‘Course I’se big enuff. So is a cow big enuff fer to cotch 
mice, but she can’t do it, nohow,” and she laughed heartily. 
‘Now go long off wid ye. I hain’t got no moah time to be 
foolin’ wid ye now.” 

Off ran the children for a romp on the hay, a visit to 
Pinklouisa’s little red calf, and a game of hide and seek. 
An hour after, when Mrs. Johnson called them to supper, 
they raced to the house, and Zella, with flushed cheeks, 
panting and breathless, threw herself down on the nearest 
chair, gasping: “O, dear, how warm and tired I am!” Pink- 
louisa stood by Mrs. Johnson’s side as straight as an arrow. 
“Are you tired and warm, too, little one?” asked she, 
smoothing the kinkly hair. ‘QO, no, Miss’ Johnson I never 
gets tired wid playin’. I kin run all day like a houn’. 
I’se hungry, I is.” “And supper is waiting, so bring Zella 
and come,” and with their arms thrown lovingly about each 
other they followed her to the dining room, where Mr. 
Johnson was already seated. He patted Zella’s golden head 
and pinched PinkJouisa’s black cheek as they passed him. 

After tea Mrs. Johnson played for them, and Pinklouisa 
sang some little songs she had learned from the plantation 
negroes, and danced a rude accompaniment to the queer 
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chorus, “down to the bone yard we all hab to go.” Then| about that; let me take you to bed now,’ and she took up 
Mr. Johnson harnessed the ponies and took Zella home. | a candle and led the way to Pinklouisa’s little room up stairs, 
Pinklouisa went too, for company, and Mr. Johnson pre-| She helped her undress and then listened while the child 
tended he could not find the way and kept driving up the | repeated “now I lay me” and then added a little prayer of 
wrong streets, to give them a longer ride, and the happy| heft own: “Dear Lord, bress Pinklouisa and make her a 
children laughed and chatted merrily all the way. good girl. Show her how ter work wid de good Lord like 
The next day was Sunday, and Pinklouisa was dressed in | Miss’ Williams done tole us to-day; and bress mammy and 
a pretty scarlet dress, with her woolly hair combed as smooth-| Miss’ Johnson, and, O, dear God, I wisht I wasn’t brack 
ly as possible and the braids tied with red ribbons. She}|so Miss’ Johnson could love me good enuff ter kiss me 
folded her little hands over her new Bible, and with her eyes | ebery night. Amen.” 
on the ground, walked demurely by Mrs. Johnson's side to| Mrs. Johnson turned away to brush the tears out of her 
the church, where she listened with wide-open eyes to the | eyes, then tucked the little girl into bed and gave hera — 
minister and the beautiful singing, but was glad when it favorite doll, and with a tender “good night,” went slowly 
was over and she was in her Sunday-school class among the | down stairs. Pinklouisa hugged the doll close in her arms, 
little girls. It was lonely with so many strange faces, and | and having kissed it many times, she fell asleep, forgetting 
she had to wink hard to keep back the tears as two little! all her troubles in sweet dreams of mammy and Zella, 
girls next to her shoved away as far as they could, looking} and the angels singing “Peace on earth, good will to 
at her and whispering something about “ nigger” and “dirt;”’ | men.—”’ Gazelle Stevens Sharp in The Advance. 
but just then Zella came in with her pretty white dress and | —$—$—$$_$__—__— , 
blue ribbons in her hair. She did not seem a bit afraid of 
dirt, but sat down close by Pinklouisa, giving her little black 


hand a loving squeeze as she smiled “ good morning.” ‘Then _ The strange friendship that is often formed between ani- 
the teacher, good Mrs. Williams, took her place, looking at 


sents Oe mals of different species finds a good illustration in the ae- 
them kindly over her spectacles, and the child forgot that) tions of a dug and cat belonging to a family residing on the 
she was black and forgot those thoughtless girls, as she | pact side of the river. The dog is an intellicent specimen 
listened to the sweet hymns and heard, for the first time, the | .¢ the brown spaniel breed, and the cat is an ordinary mal- 3 
story of Jesus born in a manger, and the angels singing | tese of the feminine gender. When the members of the 
* Peace on earth, good-will to men,” and, with the words family arise the cat arises also, and seeking out the dog pro- 
ringing in her ears, she went home. ceeds to wash his face. The dog lying down the cat taal 
The long Sunday afternoon was almost gone. Mr. John-| jor position in front of him, and by means of her fore paws 
son was asleep on the sofa and his wife reading her Bible,| and toneue makes the dog's toilet in good shape. If the 
when Pinklouisa got up slowly from the low stool by the} jottor attempts to get up Roten tiie Seem te nicely washed, 
window, where she had been sitting for a long time watch-| ypo eat gently fastens one set of claws to the dog’s ear, and 
ing the people go by, and feelinga little homesick for “mam-| },olds him till the toilet-making is complete. The facial ex- 
my as she saw other little girls out walking with their pression of the canine while undergoing the tonsorial treat- 
papas and mammas. She came and stood by ‘Mrs. John-| ment of his feline friend is a study. and has proved a great 
500 8 chair without sayings & word. “ What is it, little one?) .ource of amusement to the family and to friends who have 
Are you tired of the pictures? Do you want something | chanced to see the performance of the two animals.—Roch- 
else to play with?’ “No, Miss’ Johnson, you gibs me) peer Union. 
heaps o’ playthings. I jes’ wants you ter kiss me onct,like| i 
mammay used ter.’ Mrs. Johnson was silent, flushing NEWS FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS. 
with the conflict of feeling this simple request aroused, but 
replied very gently : “I will give you something better than | 
a kiss, child,” and she left the room and soon came back | 
with some nuts and apples in a cugning little basket. Pink- 
louisa curled down on a rug before the fire, and she helped | 
her roast some chestnuts in the hot ashes, and told her 
about the monkey who used the cat's paw to poke his chest- 
nuts out of the fire. Then Mr. Jolnson woke and they 


AFFECTION OF A DOG AND CAT. 
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Dear little Efhe sat singing a song 
Under the apple-tree. 

I looked from the window, and threw her a kiss 
And she tossed one back to me. 

And the bees and the butterflies hovered around, 


While the sunbeams frolicked all over the ground. 


sang sweet Sunday hymns till bed-time; but the child had | ‘Why is my girlie so merry to-day, 

not forgotten her trouble, and looking timidly into the And why is her heart so light?” 

lady’s face, asked wistfully: ‘Miss’ Johnson, won't you. My little one lifted her face to me, 
kiss me good night like mammy used ter? If its kase I’se | And threw back her curls so bright: 

brack you don't like to kiss me, heah’s a white place,” and | ‘Don't know, mamma; but I guess,” said she, 


she held up the palm of her little hand; “dis is white. | ‘That sunbeams are creeping inside of me.” 
Kiss me heah.”” Mrs. Johnson did not know what to do | —wNeattered Seeds. 


or say. She loved the little negro, in her way, but like a| “_. — --— 


great many other Northern ladies, although she was sorry | Be you tempted as you may, . 
for the poor* colored people, and did all she could to help: Kach day, and every day, 
them, it made her shudder to touch them and she would as_ Speak what is true! 
soon have picked up a toad or a snake in her bare hand as_ True things in great and small ; 
to kiss one of them. Then, though the sky should fall, 
“Why do you care so much for kisses, child?” she said Sun, moon, and stars, and all, 
at last. “ Wait till mammy comes, and she will kiss her Heaven would show through. 
little girl over and over again. Come, dear, don’t think | — Alice Cary. 
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Notes from the Field. 


East Saginaw, Micu.—The time fixed for 


q the dedication of the new church is Sunday, 
_ Nov. 23d. 


GRAND Rapips, Mews. —The vigorous young 
Unitarian Society has just begun laying the 
foundation of its new church, which is to 
_ cost about $20,000. 


Keokuk, lowa.—A recent visit of Seere- 
eat Sunderland to this parish resulted in an 
_ arrangement with Rev. E. C. Headle, recently 
_ among us from the Universalist church, to 
‘ p supply the pulpit for three months, with 
cheerful expectations of longer eontinuance. 
The many friends of Mr. Elder here and 
_ elsewhere in the West rejoice in his happy 
' settlement over the parish in Franklin, N. H. 


Kansas.—The ladies of the Topeka Society 
_have had a Harvest Home season and lawn 
socials, notwithstanding the political distrac- 
3 tions: ‘and when the fatigue and the agita- 
__ tions of the campaign are fairly over, the 
_ church hopes to get at its building problems 
and looks for a home inthe spring. Revs. 
_ Howland and Powell recently exchanged pul- 
2 Se its, The latter reports things flourishing 
; at Lawrence under the leadership of the for- 
- mer. 


—— 


' Eastern Visitrors.—Rev. Grindall Rey- 
4 nolds, of Boston, Secretary of the American 
_ Unitarian Association, will spend two weeks 
in the West early in December, preaching in 
' Madison, Wis., Dec. 7th, and in Ann Arbor, 

% Mich., Dec. 14th. Rev. M. J. Savage, of 
- Boston, will spend ten days in the West early 
in December, preaching at Ann Arbor Dec. 

7th, and lecturing week evenings in Cleve- 
— Jand, Detroit, Ypsilanti, Mich., Laporte, Ind., 

- Geneva, Ill., and Chicago. 


_ Cotvumsus, On10o.—One of the most unique 
- outcomes of Miss Sarah Ellis’s ministry 

Sires the post-office is the organization of 

- an Unitarian Club at the Columbus Barracks, 


and extension of Unitarian ideas, the eleva- 


later years.”’ 
Sunday evening, at which at least two mem- 
_ bers submjt papers or make short addresses. | 


erator. The object, as quoted from a private | 
letter of the Secretary, is ‘‘the inculcation 


tion to a higher moral sphere of the men 
connected with and arriving at the barracks, 
and the study of East Indian philosophy, 
_which latter has been greatly neglected these 
The meetings are held every 


Among the subjects already discussed are the | 
followigg:*'« The Babel of reeds,’’ ‘* lmprob- 
ability:of a Scriptural Hell,’ 
lution of Religion.” 
inquiring and women 


oung men might 


profitably follow in five hundred different | 


Western towns, where there are not at present 
any Unitarian churches. Such an organiza- 


tion would oftentimes be the surest beginning 


of the church that is needed in each of these 


towns to make thoughtful its religion and re- 
ligious its thought. 


TEACHING IN THE Putrit.—Brother Utter, | 
is trying an | 


of the Church of the Messiah, 
éxperimeént as novel as it seems to us sensi- 
ble, by printing and distributing before de- 
livery brief synopses of his Sunday evening 
lectures, mentioned in our Announcement 
Columns. These slips are put into the pews 
in the thorning, the listeners having them in 
hand hefore and during the discussion of the 
same by. the speaker. It must greatly in- 
crease the teaching power of the pulpit. As 
a sample we reprint the synopsis of his in- 
troductory sermon on ‘The Origin and 
Growth of Religion:’’ ‘: The meaning of the 
word Religion.—Origin of Religion.—Evolu- 
tion oe Revelation ?—Doubts regarding Re- 
vealed’ Religion.—Widespread practical in 
fidelity. —No yng’ anxiety in regard to 
xly's damnation. 
par riot & treselé of Revelation, how 
Religien originate ?—Most people at sea for 
an answer.+In these lectures the scientitic 
view will be set forth and upheld.—Relizion 
a growth.—This view in harmony with the 
modern view of life and the world.—The 
Evolution Theory.—Did God make the word 
out of nothing ?—The Origin of Man.—The 
scientific view.—The reigious view.—The 
conflict.—Which must give way?’’ 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss.—So few of the young 
men who are best adapted for our ministry 
realize how admirable and congenial are the 
opportunities which the Cambridge Divinity 
School offers to such, that we venture to print 
the following extract from a private letter, 
writtcn by one of the mature men of the 
West, a gra ‘uate of Ann Arbor, one who in 
the ripeness of a careful culture seeks the 
Unitarian ministry as a manly profession. 
We shall be glad if these words fall under 
the eye of any other young man who may be 
moved to ask for an introduction to this High 
School of the prophets: ** Dr. Everett is one 
of the clearest thinkers I have ever listened 
to, and Prof. Peabody, in addition to being a 
most capable man in the lecture chair, is so 
thoroughly good that one can’t help loving 
him as a man. The spirit of the school is 
eminently what it ought to be. The young 
men are devoted and earnest, and the grade 
of intelligence is high. I have attended 
church in Boston since [I have been here, 
having heard Messrs. Herford,Savage Philips 
Brooks, Jas Freeman Clarke, and Mr. Gor- 


Ewah Allan J. Fenton as Secretary and Mod- 


don of the Old South. 1 count this one of 


| 


’ and the * Evo- | oe at all. 
This is a model which | State—Unity Church and the Church of the 


did | 


the grand points of the situation here that I 
am able to hear so many of the giants of the 
pulpit and learn something from every one of 
them. This is my one great opportunity and 
Iam going to make the most of it.’’ 


THe Itiuinots Fraternity.—The twenty- 
third session of the Fraternity of Illinois 
Liberal Religious Societies was held in U nity 
‘Church, Monmouth, on October 13, 14 and 
15. The attendance of delegates was not 
large. Some of our churches were not repre- 
Among these, to our great re- 
were the two largest churches in the 


Messiah, Chicago. Mr. Sunderland, our new 
Western Secretary, was necessarily absent. 
Three of the brethren whose names were on 
the programme failed to put in an appear- 
ance, and the exigencies of the political 
world drew strongly on the local interest. 
So much for the discouraging side of the 
Conference. 

But let nobody stop reading here! It was 
a good conference,—bright, earnest, inspir- 
ing, and, like our National Conference, filled 
with the spirit of work. The oldest members 
of the Fraternity, who have always drawn 
inspiration and help from its meetings, yet 
felt that a n°w era had dawned upon it, a day 
of more hearty co-operation and activity. The 
opening sermon, by Dr. Kerr, of Rockford, 
was, like that of Dr. Stebbins at Saratoga, 
a fine expression of the fresh spiritual forces 
that are flowing into this age, of a faith in 
the immanence of God like unto that of the 
older prophets; of a free loving loyalty to 
that spirit of truth and grace which came to 
the world in Jesus Christ, like that of Peter, 
or Paul, or John. He saw truth as a flowing 
stream from the deeps of infinite thought, 
bearing in its bosom all those things which 
make for righteousness, for culture, for civili- 
zation. for the higher life of man. The 
essential thing about religion is not in any of 
its outward facts or forms, but in the fluent 
spirit which underlies them al! and bears us 
on to ever new unfoldings of life. The devo- 
tional meetings on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
led by Mr. Judy and Mr. Tunis, were full of 
interest and inspiration. There were ser- 
mons and papers by Covell. Jones, Blake, 
Judy and Effinger. The report of the Min- 
ister-at-large of the work done by him dur- 
ing the past year, while it revealed the 
difficulties and the magnitude, as well as the 
encouragements of: the situation, was felt to 
give the Conference a new reason for being. 
There is nothing like the news of something 
actually done or courageously attempted to 
nerve men s hearts with energy and fire them 
with enthusiasm, It was resolved to incor- 
porate the Conference, and to use every effort 


— 
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in the State. The following resolutions were 
unanimously passed: 


“ Resolved, By the Fraternity of Liberal 
Religious Societies of Illinois, that we regard 
the late action of the National Unitarian Con- 
ference looking to the establishment of 4 
church building fund, as a most encouraging 
indication of the advancement of our cause.” 


‘* Resolved, That we pledge ourselves as % 
body and as individuals to renewed earnest- 
ness and activity in the work of extending 
our borders in the State of Hlinois.”’ 

Resolutions of respect and ‘appreciation 
for our retiriug officers, Mr. Kersey H. 


to sustain the missionary work already begun — 
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Fell, of Bloomington, and Mr. C. E. Switzer, 
of Galesburg, were unanimously passed. 

The Conference closed on Wednesday even- 
ing with the usual platform meeting, which 
was, perhaps, the culmination of interest and 
enthusiasm. In every voice there was the 
ring of conviction, of earnestness, of faith, 
the prophecy of brighter things to be. 

The Conference adjourned to meet in six 
months at Alton. 

‘ Joun R. Errincer, 
Sec'y of Conference, 

BurraLo, N. Y.—Sunday, the 26th ult., 
was observed ag the centennial birthday of 
Sir Moses Montefiore, the great Hebrew 
philanthropist. Rev.G. W. Cutter, minister 
of the Unitarian church in that city, de- 
livered an admirable address, of which we 
make room for a paragraph : 

‘IT can well understand how powerfully 
your people in all parts of the earth must be 
drawn by cords of affection and gratitude 
towards the noble-hearted patriarch who is 


Announcements. 


The Wisconsin Unitarian Conference 


will hold its annual meeting at Janesville, 
Nov. 18-20. The following programme and 
Invitation is issued, and a full attendanee of 
the friends is earnestly desired : 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 181TH. 


8:00 P. M. Opening sermon, by Rev. J. 
Ll]. Jones, of Chicago, LI. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 19TH. 


9:00 A. M. Devotional meeting, led by 
Rey. J. Vila Blake, of Chicago, Ill. 

10:00 A. M. Reports of officers, ete., ete. 

2:00 P. M. Essay, ‘‘Method for Religion,”’ 
by Rev. J. Tunis, of Quincy, Ill. 
| 8:80 P. M. Address by Rabbi Hirsch, of 
Chicago, Ill. 

8:00 P. M. Social reunion. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 20TH. 


to-night sitting serene and trustful in bis 
quiet chamber overlooking the Ramsgate 
beaches. How I wish there were more like 
him in our own country! How I wish we 
had more men, whatever their sect or their 
creed, who in this money-getting, money- 
saving age, knew when to give up the accu- 
mulation of riches, when to check the insane 
greed for gold, and then to consider how 
they might most wisely distribute their 
wealth for the amelioration and elevation of 
their fellows. * * * * With him this 
was pure and undefiled religion—to aid the 
widow and the orpban, to rescue the perish- 
ing, to plead for those in prison, to feed the 
hungry, to clothe the naked, to be eyes to 
the blind, to be feet to the lame and to be- 
come a kind of special providence to those 
who seemed forsaken by God and despised 
by men. In this way his abstract love of 
God became concrete love of man, and in 
this respect I do not see how any of us, be 
he Jew or be he Christian, can do better. 
Sir Moses knew when to stop the mere ag- 
grandizement of a fortune and when to be- 
gin to use carefully and intelligently the 
means at his command. He imdeed prayed 
for the poor and oppressed; but how did he 
pray? He prayed as one who does not 
separate religion from business; he prayed 
silver and gold; he prayed food and raiment ; 
he prayed schools and hospitals and asylums. 
He wished to have a part in every good 
movement. He did not lock up his money 
for others to give after he should have passed 
away. He hhs been his own excellent exec- 
utor, his own able trustee of his enormous 
charity fund. He has shown how piety and 
morality may be sweetly conjoined; how 
religion becomes most beautiful when it leads 
to disinterested philanthropy. 
proved how one’s love for God is deepest and 
truest when it is crowned by love to one’s 
neighbor.”’ , 
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FREE Information about the 
Southwest. 

Maps, pampuiets, papers etc., giving detailed infor- 
Mation concerning Lands, Farming, Stock-raising, 
Fruit-growing, my Manufacturing, etc.,in Kan- 
sas, Colorado,.New Mexico, Arizona, Oa 

Mexico, sent FREE on application to OC. B. 
SCHMIDT, Commissioner of Immigration, A. T. & 8. 
F. R. R., Topeka, Kansas. 


He has’ 


lifornia and 


9:00 A. M. Devotional meeting, led by J. | 
_H. Crooker, of Madison, Wis. 


| 10:00 A. M. Paper by G. E. Gordon, of 
| Milwaukee, Wis. 
11:00 A. M. Address by Miss F. Le 


Baron, Secretary of Women’s Western Uni- 
tarian Conference. 


2:00 P. M. Election of officers and other 
business transacted. 
8:30 P. M. Address by Rev. J. T. Sund-| 


erland, Secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference. 

8:00 Pv. M. Closing sermon, by Rev. Dr. 
T. Kerr, of Kockford, III. 

Each society is requested to be represented 
by a full delegation. All who are able to at- 
tend are desired to send their names as early 
as possible to H. Tamas Lycue, 

Janesville, Wis. 


All Souls Church, of Janesville, Wis., ex- 
tends a cordial invitation to all to attend the 
Conference, offering the hospitality of its 
_homes to all delegates. All persons paying 
fuli fare to Janesville, over C. & N. W. orC., M. 
& St. P. railroads, will be returned for one- 
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OUR ELDER POETS, — 


— — 


dresses Of any liberal thinkers in Dakota ~~ 
who would be interested in our missionary — 
work, are requested to send such addresses ~ 
to Rev. A. A. Roperts, Aberdeen, Dakota. 
Christian Register please copy. 


Tue Inp1ana State Conrerence will hold 
a meeting at La Porte, Ind., December 2, 2 
and 4. 


UNITY LEAFLETS 


A series of little guide-books to the 
elder American poets. “Outline Studies” ~ 
planned for classes and reading-circles, — 
with rich equipment of references, ques- 
tions, and hints for conversation. 


LONGFELLOW. 


Now out of print in the edition originally 
published from this office, but republished ~ 
with revision by Houghton, Mifflin & Cp., © 
Boston. Price, 15 cents. 


HOLMES, BRYANT AND WHITTIER. 


Studies of the three poets in one pamphlet. 
Price, 10 cents; twelve copies, $1.00. 


LOWELL. 


Studies of his poetry and prose. To be ~ 

issued from this office during the present ~ 

month. Price, 10 cents; twelve copies, $1.00. 
To be ordered from 


UNITY OFFICE, 
135 Wabash Ave.. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


, Se -_  —  _— —— —_—_ — — 


fifth regular fare. Those arriving on trains 


mittee, and after Tuesday at the church, ¢or- 
ner of Bluff and Court streets. 


First Unitarian Church, Chicago. 


November and December, upon the general 
subject: ‘* The Origin and Growth of Religion 
in the World.” 


of India, Egypt and Persia, the Hebrews, 


and young people are especially invited. 


There is a demand for back numbers of 
Unity Cnurca Door Putpit now out of print, 
also for copies of Uniry Musston. 
having either of the above which they are 
willing to send out on missionary work, are 
invited to communicate with Miss F. Le 
Baron, Secretary, 185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


, Sec’y, 185 Wabash-av.,Chi 


UNITARIAN sittertare my te tad ra 


and 
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Friends of ‘‘ Freedom, Fellowshi 
Character in Religion,’’ who know 


Tuesday will be met at the depots by a com- | 


| 
| 


: 


’ 

| 

oa a ere . 
The pastor, Rev. David N. Utter,is delivering | 

a series of Sunday evening sermons during | 


BOOKSELLERS AD STATIONERS, 


The introductory sermon — 
was delivered Oct. 26. This is to be followed | 
on successive Sunday evenings by lecturés | 
on the primitive religious ideas of the people | 


the Greeks and other ancient people. The! prices. 
subjects will be treated in a popular manner, | 


Friends | 


THE J 
Colegrove Book Co, 


135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL “4 

A fall line of Liberal and Standard 
Books constantly on hand. Liberal dis- ~ 
/counts to every one from publishers ~ 


Supl Catalogue, containing ~ 
prices of the principal books published q 
during the last two years, will be mailed 
_ to any address on application. ; 

Orders sent Re mail will receive | 
prompt and careful attention. We un- © 
dertake to supply a 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT 
on the shortest notice and at the lowest — 
price. : 
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The Exchange Table. 


On a Modern Painted Window. 


Morris's Songs of Two Worlds (Second 
Neries,) 


Time was they lifted thee so high 
Between the gazer and the sky, 
That all the worshipper might see 
Was God no more, but only thee. 


So high was set thy cross, that they 
| Who would thy every thought obey, 
> Saw not thy gracious face, nor heard 
_ More than an echo of thy word. 


_ But now ’tis nearer to the ground, 

| The weeping women kneel around, 

' The scoffers sneering by, deride 

) Thy kingly claims, thy wounded side. 


>. Only two beams of common wood, 

> And a meek victim bathed in blood, 
Rude nails that pierce the tortured limb, 
Mild eyes with agony grown dim. 

> Aye, but to those who know thee right 
\ Faith strengthens with the nearer sight; 
_ Love builds a deeper, stronger creed 

- On those soft eyes and hands that bleed. 


Raised but a little from the rest, 
> But higher, therefore, and more blest ; 
__ No more an empty priestly sign, 
' But the more human, more divine. 
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Calico and Missionaries. 


4 Unitarian Herald. 
| The following scrap of conversation, re- 
jorted from Queenslaud in one of the Sydney 
@pers, is rather an amusing commentary on 
English habit of combining missionary 

commercial zeal:—‘‘ Missionary. very 
pod fellow. Missionary he come along, an’ 
®see Kanaka boy with banana leaf round 
Missionary he say, ‘ White man God no 
ke bananaleaf; white man God like éalico.’ 
"Oh, and who sold the calico?’ ‘Oh, mis- 
fonary, he sell calico.’’’ The truth is that 


Zz 


43 


nt with the ‘ conversion’’ 


to calico, 


7? 


anc. 
‘clear that /ahorare est orare. 


a In a Well. 
| James Russell Lowell ina recent speech. 


4 


han he had imagined. 
Concerning Universities. 


4 The Christian Life, London. 
Nothing so good as a University education 


‘ % 
s, 
; = 


YY tion . 


| than the companionship of the idle, drunken, 


| 


and dissipated who form the scum of the 
college. 


The Monday Lecturer’s Strong Point. 
Ann Arbor Inder. 

He has a peculiarly forcible way of stating 
and illustrating his ideas. His perfect con- 
fidence in himself and his own conclusions 
goes far towards getting him a hearing and 
convincing his hearers. St. Paul himself 


expressed his opinions with timidity and re-| 


serve when compared with Mr. 


Cook: 


Joseph 


Y ALL ODDS 


EST EQUIPPED 


he 
RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 
Let it be forever remembored that the 


Chicago & North-Westem 


RAILWAY 


Is the best and shortest route to and from Chicago 
and Council Bluffs (Omaha),and that it is preferred 
by all well posted travelers when passing to or from 


' 


90d many of the missionaries are quite 


others of them are leading agents in 
is euphemistically called the “labor 
In the latter case they recognize it | 


ath, after all, wears a different face to 
erybody, and it would be too tedious to 
ait till all were agreed. She is said to lie 
| the bottom of a well, for the very reason, 
ps, that whoever looks down in search 
x sees his own image at the bottom and | 
*rsuaded not only that he has seen the | 
idess, but that she is far better looking | 


thing so bad as a University without its 
Nothing better for a young man 
ling to read, and work, and learn, than 
associations of college life; nothing worse 


He had Never Seen Unity. 
Floating Item, 

The Emperor of Morocco, having subscribed 
for a newspaper, reads all the advertisements 
first. They tried to get him to read the edit- 

-orial page first, but he remarked he had been 
a monarch too long not to know what was 
interesting reading. 
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Alto-gether too Base. 
Erchange. 

When a singer asks the loan of a little cash, | 
does he do it in a borrow tone voice? Now 
don’t jump up and say that depends whether 
he wantsa tenor not. That's not the answer. | 

Good Advice to Subscribers. 

Le Republicain. 
Procurez-vous des bons postaux (postal | 
notes) et faites-nous toucher ce qui nous | 
est du. | 
Qui paye ses dettes, s enrichit. 


UNITY MISSION. 


A new series of tracta to answer the question, Wha 
is Unitarianism? and to illustrate the Liberal Faith | 
Worship and Life. | 


— 


; 


| 


Edited by members of the 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE. 


—To be ordered from— 


UNITY OFFICE, 


, 
| 
' 
' 


135, Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


' 


reo { Single copy, 5centa, ), REE 2s, 
| Price, 1 Ten copies, 25 cents. | Including postage. 
| NOW READY: 

| No. 1. ‘“*Natural Religion," by J. Vila Blake. 
No.2 “The Religion of Jesus,”’ by H. M. Simmons. 
| No.3. Unitarianism as Shown in Western 


Church Covenants, etc. 


noted hunting and fishin 
| the various branches of this road, 


TT 
tl 


CALIFORNIA AND COLORADO. 


It also operates the best route and the short line 
between 


Chicago and St, Paul and Minneapolis, 


Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort Howard 
(Green Bay), Wis., Winona, Owatonna, Mankato, 
Minn., Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Webster City, Al- 
gona, Clinton, Marshalltown, Iowa, Freeport, Elgin, 


Rockford, Il , are amongst the 800 local stations on 


its lines. 

Among a few of the numerous points of superiority 
enjoyed by the patrons of this road, are its DAY 
COACHES, which are the finest that human art and 
ingenuity can create; its PALATIAL SLEEPING 
CARS, which are models of comfort and elegance; 
its PALACE DRAWING ROOM CARS, which are 
unsurpassed by any; and its widely celebrated 


NORTH-WESTERN DINING CARS, 


_ the like of which are not run by any other road any- 
‘where. It short, it is asserted that it is the Best 


Equipped Road in the World. : 
All points of interest North, Northwest and West 

of Chicago, business centres, summer resorts and 

grounds are accessible by 


It owns and controls over 5,000 miles of road and 


has over four handred passenger conductors Constant- 


ly caring for its millions of patrons. 
Ack your ticketagent for tickets via this route, AND 
AKE NONE OTHER. All leading ticket agents sell 
em. It costs no more to travel on this route, that 
vives first-class accommodations, than it does to go 
by the poorly equipped roads, 
For maps, descriptive circulars and summer resort 
pers, or other information not obtainable at your 


local ticket office, write to the 


GEN’L PASS. AGENT, C. & N.-W. R’Y, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
For Pleasure 


AN OPTICAL WONDER coc sas 


per and better than Magic Lanterns. 


ri yt 


The Medal of Merit (N.Y. Am. Institute Fair. 
1833). awarded to our new. cheap and original Lantern 


for Projecting and Enlarging ordinary Photographs, 
Cnromo Curis, Serap Pictures. etc. Works like magic: 
delights and my-tifies everybody. Useful to Portrait 
Artistsand to every family wanting Home Amusement. 
a ere a2. so ane 85. anrce 200 Pletures 

ce w eve olvopticon. ver 
200 Beaatifal Pictures in Solace for $1. 


Full and free descriptive circular. 
Murray Hill Pub, Co., 129 E. 28th St., N. Y- 


No. 4. “‘About Prayer."’ 

No. 5. “The Power of the Bad,"’ ‘the Western 
Conference Sermon of 1883, by J. Vila Blake.) 

No. 6. *“‘Unitarianism,—Its History and its Prin- 
ciples,”’ by J. C. Learned. 

No 7. “‘The Growth of Faith,”’ by H. M. Simmons. | 

sv. 8% Emerson's Divinity School Address. | 
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No. 9. Jesus, by J. Li. Jones. 
OTHERS TO FOLLOW. 
ON *- BOOKS| 
are 20 to 40) 
per cent. less than those prevailing in other West- | 
ern towns. You can save the difference in price 
, | of all new and standard books, by ordering direct 
’/from us. Send postal for free catalogues. The 
Colegrove Book Co., 135 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


GENTS MAKE MONEY WHO SELL CHASE’S 


SMITH’S DIAGRAM OF 


_Chowing the relation of any motion to erery other motion, and an- 


cowering atagiance over &)0 questions in parl amcutary practicc; 
tog ther with a key containing concise hints aad directions for us>. 
**T regard the work as a very valuableonc; a wade mecum for 
parilamentarians.”—J. W. Kcifer, Speaker U. &. House 4 Reps. 
** More of the eseence of parliamentary practicein small spaccand 
lucid order than we find in any o' her manual,’’"~—WN. Y. Inde t. 
** An admirable book of reference."’—Judye B. K. Ellio t, a. 
Endorsed by qengremtinn, pense and ¢'l presiding officers, ase 
marvel of conciseness ard cicorness. Pree £9 ets 
Address 
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FAMILY PHYSICIAN. Specimen pages free. 


, Price, $2.00. Chase Pub. Co., Toledo, 0. 


RITE WHEELER & HAWKINS, ST. PAUL, 


Pury & eT, Battle Creek, Mie®. 
| W Minn, for information regarding investments. 


FAST OWL EXPRESS. 


NEW. LINE BETWEEN CHICAGO AND 8T. LOUIS. 


Commencing with Sunday, Nov. 2d, 1884, 
the Burlington Route (C. B. & Q. R. R.) will 
run fast daily trains between Chicago and St. 
Louis. These trains will be elegantly equipped 
with Pullman Sleepers, Reclining Caair Cars 
(seats free) and first-class Coaches, and will 
run through without change as follows: Going 
south, leave Chicago 8.30 p. m., Aurora 9.40 
p.m., Mendota 10.55 pe. m., Galesburg 1.30 a. 
“., Bushnell 2.20 a. m., Vermont 2.57 A. M., 
Beardstown 8.50 A. M., arriving St. Louis 7.45 
a.m.; Going north, leave St. Louis 8.00 P. ™., 
Fast St. Louis 8 15 p. m., Beardstown 11.50 P. 
u., Vermont 12.39 a. m., Bushnell 1.154. M., 
Galesburg 2.10 a. m., Mendota 4.50 a. m, 
Aurora 6.05 a, M., arriving Chicago 7.30 
A. M. 

The time of these trains is equal to any of 
the competing lines. Direct connection made 
in Chicago with through trains to and from 
all points North and East, and in Grand 
Union Depot at St. Louis with through trains 
to and from all points in the South. 


Special attention is called to the advertise- 
ment of the Edwards Furniture Co., of Ster- 
ling, Il. Every housekeeper should send 
for a circular of their Patent Combination 
Kitchen Safe. 


Those wanting steam engines of light power 
for any kind of work, should read advertise- 
ment of J. C. Todd cn another page of this 


jasue. 
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Combination Kitchen sate, 


Contains Fiour-C ‘heat, Kneading- 
Board, Sifter, Sugar, Salt, and Spice- 


Hj: 
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% 
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« 


Nel 
@) - a boxes, and Large Cupboard. Al) 
SS an closes up dust proof. Every lady 
oe ee wants one. Handsomely finish 
Price $15 00 and upwards. Send for 
\ cal circular. Manufact’d by EDWARDS 


7! FURNITURE CO., Sterling, Dis. 
‘me Cr Every furniture dealer sell 


them. Ask to see them. 


The Only Weekly Bee Paper in the World. 


THE BEEJOURNAL, 


(Established in 1861.) 
Monthly, 50 cts. a VYear—Weekly, $2.00. 


Is the Best and Most Thoroughly Practical Publi- 
cation on Bees and Honey in the World, and all 
who keep bees should take ie It is “edited by THOMAS 
G. Newman, whose reputation is world-wide. Sam- 
ple free. Address 

BEE JOURNAL, Chicago, Ill. 


GOOD LUCK. 


Every reader of this paper is entitled to a sample 
copy of our handsome illustrated Monthly, FREE if 
you send at once. If you wish also a package of 
beautiful imported cards (gold and colors), send three 
two-cent stamps to pay postage. Good Luck Publish- 
ing Company, 61 Washington St., Chicago. 

is a paper for Thinkers 


"THE RISING SUN” and Utilitarians, Noth- 


ing like it. Specimen Free. Rising Sun, Box 1083, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


at — 


ROOF 


THE BEST THING KNOWN 


In Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold Water. 


AVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. No 
famil ee eee should be without it. 


JAMES PYLE, NEW ‘FOME. 
ISAIAH DILLON } 


i aN 
ALN 


LEVI DILLON | 
AND 6ONS. 


DILLON BRQ 
NORMAL, ILL. 


—- oe -_- 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS or 
NORMAN HORSES 


(Formerly of firm of E. Dillon & Co.) 


NEW IMPORTATION 


\rrived in fine condition June 15, 1884. Have now 
a large collection of choice animals. 


Stables and Headquarters Located at 
Normal, 


Opposite the Illinois Central and Chicago and Alton 
Depots. Street cars run from the Lake Erie & West 
ern, and Indianapolis, Bloomington and Western | 
Depots, in B!oomington, direct to our stables in Nor- | 
mal. Address 


DILLON BROS., NORMAL, ILL. 


ROUND VOLUMES OF UNITY, 


Complete from the be 
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nning, can be supplied from | 
this office. 


Volumes 1 and 2 (Pamphlet Mission) in limp 
cloth, each 

The remaining numbers, bound two volumes in 
one, sheep back and cloth sides, each......... a 

COMPELS GOES. ......ccccccreserscesececcccerescceseecerssesecses 10. 


ORDER AT ONCE. 


Before You Buy a Bicycle 


of dl kind eend stamp to fiiuaurated prices 


Circulars free. Riverside 
' Sanrrarium, Hamilton, Il. 


SICK.OR WELL. 


Gis and SECOND-HAND m 
| “ nd Bicycles taken in 
BIOYCLES | evalved and Nickel 


pay Ape ouie for large ill 
ek ~~: 
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UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 


" puBLICATIONS OF THE WEST’N UNITARIAN 6, 6. SOCIETY. 


brew Religion. 
America. 


America. 


XI. The More Wonderful Genesis or, Creation 
yOoR Unceasing. y 
XII. Heroes and Heroism. 
a nga eac ng XIII. Studies of Jesus. 
| XIV. The Christmas Poem and Christmas Fact. 


except Series Vil, 3 
a copy, per dozen ‘$1.00. Series XIII 20 cts, a copy, 
per dozen $1.75. : 


| per package. 


_ class novel by acelebraced author, are pubiished in te 


_ the entire number (23 books) for 4 


| anteed worth five times the money asked for them. 


| 
| 
| 


T SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS. 


I. Corner-Stones of Character. 

Il. Home Life. 

III. School life. 

IV. A Chosen Nation ; or, the Growth of the He 


Vv. Channing and the Unitarian Movement in — 


VI. Theodore Parker and the Liberal Movementin 
VII. Sunday Talks about Sunday. 

VILL Stories from Genesis. 

IX. The Story of the English New Testament. 
X. Talks about the Bible. (Old Testament.) 


Each of these, single copies 15 cents, perdozen $1.25, — 
III and XIV. Series VII 10 cts. 


Series XIV 5 cts. a copy. 
UNITY INFANT CLASS CARDS. 


Series A. “Sayings of Jesus,” 15 cents per package. 
Series B. “Kindness to Animals,” 15 cents per pack- 
ag e. 


_7™ C. 


““Corner-Stones of Character,” 20 cents |- 


Series D. “Home Life,” 20 cents per package. 

Series E. “School Life, ” 20 cents per package. 

Series F. “Work and Worship,” 6 cards for 3 cents. 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITARIAN 8&8. 8. SOCIETY, BOSTON, 

History of the Religion of Israel. An Old Testa- | 
ment Primer. By Prof. C. H. Toy. 50 cents, * 

First Lessons on the Bible. By Rev. E. H. Hall. 
40 cents. 

Religions before Christianity. By Prof. C.C. Everett. 


Cloth 40 cents, paper 25 cents. 
Lessons in Ethics. Part L. Rights and Duties. By 
25 per dozen. 


Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells. $1.25 
Lessons in Ethics. Part II. Character Lessons. 


By Rev. Geo. H. Young. $1.00 per dozen. 
Life of Jesus. By Howard Brown. Issued month- 
ly at 2 cents per copy. 
WESTERN UNITARIAN S&S. S. SOCIETY, 


135 Wabash Ave., eet 


Books 3 Cents Each, 


The following books, each one of which contains a complete 


a of Som Sensoomnly illustrated, and 
© type on good paper: The Mysteryof the Mill, Mar 
garet Blount ; Captain Aleck's } Sate. by M. 4 Caildor; "ples 

and Golden Bair, by Aanie Thomas: Amos Barton, by G eo 
Eliot; Henry Arkell, by Mrs. Henry Wood; The Laur Laurel Bush, by 
Miss Mulock: A Gilded Sin, bs t author of “Dora Thorne’ 
Reaping the Whirlwind, by Mary -— Hay; David Hunt, by 


priuted from 


Ann 8. Stephens: Dudley Caricon Miss M. E. Braddon ; e 
ney A the Do in br Etta w Pierce; A Golden , a 
e author ~f 


th ‘Dora Thorne”; Valerie's Fate, by Mrs. 
, i Rose, “4 Wilkie Collins; Anne, by Mrs. Senay Weod; 

. by Mary il Hav: Bell Brandon. by P. 

Yellow Mask, by Wilkie Collins; The Cricket onthe loorthe 
by Charles Dickens; A Bride from the Sea. by the author ‘ 
‘Dora Thorne”; Hester. by Be*trice M. Butt; The rated 
br Mrs. Henry Wood; Back to the Old Home. by Mary 
We will send any one ofthe shove books br pall, inant 
Three Cents; any five for 12 conte; any 1¢ for ree 

centa. Postage 
These a e the cheapest books ever pubtished, nasa 
This 
made to introduce _ Bn sey publications. Satiafoction 

anteed or money r Address, F. M. LUE 
Publisher, No & ‘Park | Place, New Y ork. 


taken. 


HARVEST SERVICE 
From “Unity Festivals.” Price $2.50 per 100 coptea 


LIFE OF JESUS 
For Young People. Illustrated. 
By Howard N. Brown. Price $4.00 per dozen. 


Western Unitarian §. §. Society, 


135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


SILKS £5 PATCHWORK 


s 


in ov cent and $ 

| Taneetenea' x a Embroidery § Sky assed colors and 
stite s&c. tor work 

with every $1 00 ¢ order, YALE SILK WORKS, New ave, Coa Comme 
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UNITY, Vol. “XIV. 


~~. 


sdom, Fellowship and Character 
in Religion. 
issue for September Ist, 1884, begins the 
FOURTEENTH VOLUME 


[Usrrr. With unchanged management and an un- 
lated purpose it will continue to stand for a con- 
ive, rational, reverential, progressive and in- 
movement in religion. It has convictions for 
tation of which it was established and for 
it will continue to work with earnestness and 
& «These are epitomized in its motto. It tries to 
the grand and universal words of faith to 
ordination of minor dogmas and theclogical 
lines. Believing that all religious sects have 
mission and legitimate constituency, Unrry 


ref to work for and with the Unitarian move- | recently, and, referring to the wedding of a 


at, which has a word that will be welcomed by the 
y who are left outside all denominational lines. 
7 to encourage the freest thought, the devout- 
feelings, and the noblest living, all of which it 
to embody in the three lasting institutions of 
ation,—tTHEe Home, THe Cuurcu, and THE Stare. 
this work it solicits the co-operation of all who 
need or can give help. The following is an 
aperfect list of those who have more recently aided 
With contributions. All our readers are cordially 
ited to send news items, essays or other matter 
iF publication. 
CONTRIBUTORS. 


| Sexxy Lrorn Jonrs.—Editor. 
* Cuaries H. Keer.—Office Editor. 


. W. F. ALLEN. Miss Jexny Li. Jones. 
iss JaNE ANDREWS. Mrs. 8. C. Li. Jonzgs. 
. ArTuur M. Jupy. 
Mrs. Katuarine F. Kern 
J. C. LEARNED. 
Mrs. E. T. Leonarp. 


Gero. L. Cary. Miss Lity A. Lone. 
CLARK. Miss Jennie E. McCarez. 
Cora H. CLARKE. Mars. AnNa B. McManwan. 


NEwTron M Many. 

Mrs. E. E MAREAN. 

Epwin D. MEap. 

Pror. THomas MrTcaLy. 

CuaR_es D. B. Mitts. 

Mrs. Anna L. PARKER. 

Wa. H. Prerson. 

Miss F. L. Roperts. 

M. J. Savace. 

Mrs. Minnie S. Savacs. 

H. M. Srmmons. 

Mrs. Mary P. W. Surrn. 

JOHN SNYDER. 

. J. N. SpPriea. 

GiLes B. STEBBINS. 

GEORGE STICKNEY. 

J. T. SUNDERLAND. 

Greorce A. THAYER. 

Pror. Joun Tunis. 

Davip N. Urrer. 

ALBERT WALKLEY. 

Kate GANNETT WELLS. 

C. W. WENDTE. 

James H. West. 

. Mrs E, T. WILKES. 
Mas. C. P. WooLLey. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


> per annum, in advance. 
Single copies, 7 cents. 
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he paper. 
Published by 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., 
185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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jocoseria. 
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aple Copies will be sent free to any address on 
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We are proverbially assured that ‘‘ Time is 
money.’’ Probably this is true, inasmuch as 
such a lot of folks take so much of it to pay 
their debts. 


“I’m fum Misteh Brown, mum—gen’le- 
mun whut lives ‘cross de way. He says 
won't yer please shut dem winders w'en de 
young lady’s a-playin’?” “But I thought 
Mr. Brown was musical himself?’ ‘Thass 
whut’s de mattah, mum.”’ 


A waggish friend met the Rambler man 


cousin who bears the same name, said: 
‘‘] heard of your wedding the other day.’’ 
‘Oh, no; that was my cousin.”’ 
‘Ah, I congratulate you.” 


‘An advertisement in an Fnglish booksel- 
ler’s window reads: ‘Millon Liberty. Ditto 
onthe Floss.’’’ Sosaysa floating item which 
we suspect may be true; for not long since a 
citizen at our own book-store in Chicago in- 
quired for ‘‘ John Stuart Mill on the Floss.”’ 


The Baptist pastor at Granville, Neb., gets 
a salary of $100 a year. A Nebraska paper 
says that the recipient does not try to live on 
it, but works at his old trade of shoemaking. 
His congregation do not object to this way of 
providing cheap ministry to them, but they 
have made a tremendous row because on sev- 
eral Sundays, in making announcements from 
the pulpit, he included a notice that he would 
mend shoes better and cheaper than the op- 
position cobbler. 


‘Why is it that the employes in a telephone 
office are ll ladies?’’ Mrs. Brown made 
this inquiry of her husband. 

‘*Well,”’ answered Mr. Brown, ‘‘the man- 
agers of the telephone company were aware 
that no class of employes work so faithfully 
as those who are in love with their work, 
and they knew that ladies would be fond of 
the work in telephone offices.”’ 

‘‘What is the work in a telephone office?”’ 

‘Talking,’ answered Mr. Brown, and the 
conversation came to an end.—Somerville 
Journal. 


There is a tale about General Butler in 
New Orleans which has never been told in 
the North. He placarded the city with bul- 
letins, ordering this, that, and the other, and 
the people came to know that every order 
was certain to be enforced. A market-gard- 
ener of the suburbs drove in one morning with 
his little son beside him on his wagon seat. 
He saw a placard on a fence. 

‘Johnny, read that to me,’’ the father said. 

‘¢* Buy Leighton’s shirts,’’’ the boy read. 

‘‘You bet 1 will, first store we come to,’’ 
said the father. ‘‘I don’t want to have any 
trouble with them Yankees.’”’— Woman's 
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BY 
W. C. GANNETT. 
The whole series called “The Childhood of Jesus’ 
comprises twelve “Lessons or chapters,” printed as 
rate manuals. Each manual has a certain 
unity of its own, anda class wanting but one will thus 
be saved the need of buying all togetthatone. Each 
paTt is from twenty to thirty pages long, is equipped 
with reference, review-questions, and hints fur con- 
versation, and will last from six weeks to three or four 


months, according to a teacher's methods. The series 
complete is as follows: 


Partl. in Jesus’ Land. 


(1.) The Land. (2.) The People. (3.) The reli- 
gion: a “Chosen Nation's’ History. (4.) The Na- 


tion's 
Partll. in Jesus’ Home. 


(5.) The Christmas Poem and the Christmas Fact. 
(6.) The Carpenter’s Home. 


Partlil. in Nazareth Town. 
(7.) The Country Boy. (8.) Village Scenes. (9.) 
School-Room, Court-Room, Meeting-House. (10.) Holy 
Days and Holidays. 
Part lV. in Jerusalem, and After. 


(11.) The Boy in tne Holy Cicy. (12.) From 
Twelve to Thirty Years Olid. 


The four Parts make respectively Series XV, XVI, 
XVII, XVIII, of the Unity Sunday-S8chool Lessons. 
The price is uniform, each Part singly, 10 cents; §1.00 
perdoze. For sale by 


WESTERN UNITARIAN §&, 8. SOCIETY, 
135 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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MISSIONARY HANDBOOK for 1884-85. 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
Rev. RUSSELL N. BELLOWS 
AND 


Rev. ALBERT WALKLEY. 


Contents: Secular and Eccle iast cal Calendar for 
1884-85; Complete lists of Churches and Ministers 
corrected 'o September 1; National Associations and 
Conferences; State and Local Associations and Con- 
ferences; Th ological Schools; Clubs; Periodicals; 
Brief Sketches ot Unitarianism in Great Britain and 
Irelan ‘, Transylva: ia, Germany, America; Unitarian 
Beliefs; Unitarian Leaders; Prominent Unitarians; 
wy Aa the United States and Canada, with number 
of Church 8s in each State and Territory; Notes of 
Progress; Memorial Calendar; List of Publications; 
Index; Advertisements. Four I:lustrations. 


The main purpose of this little hook is to supply 
for the Public, for Unitarian Ministers and Workers 
in Missionary Fields, and for Religious Inquirers, the 
need of a complete, compendious and attractive man- 
ual of the Unitarian Church of America as it existe 
at the present time. 

To encoura e Unitarian workers to take a large, 
hopeful, and Nati nal view of the present duties and 
opportunities of the Unitarian Church, churches, con- 
ferences and other organizations are here distin- 

ished and classified under the respective heads of 
ational, State and Local. 

For the convenience of parish committees, and to 
avoid t: e use of the small dagger hitherto employed 
to indicate “‘unsettled” ministers,—a petty cross 
which, we believe, has not served to lighten their 
professional labors, and which has often seemed t 
stab with the false and undeserved insinuation o 
professional failure some of our busiest, most accom- 

lished, and most valuable workers,—the List «.f Min- 

sters is here subdivided into two classes, those in 
charge and those not in charge of churches. 


Single copies, “ad cover, 50 cents; cloth 75 cents. 
To Ministers and Teachers, paper, 40 cents; cloth, 66 
cents. Orders may be addressed to any bookseller or 


newsdealer, or to 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., 


Journal. 


135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


